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THE COMING STATE MEETING AT MILWAUKEE 


It is remembered with regret that at the 1919 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association at Mil- 
waukee, the election affairs were handled almost 
exclusively by Milwaukee teachers. The result was 
a broadcast accusation, which has never been 
denied, that Milwaukee was monopolizing the state 
association. Bitter resentment came from all parts 
of the state outside of the metropolis. 

It is presumed that this experience will prompt 
Milwaukee teachers to avoid any such repetition 
in the coming annual meeting next month. The 
State Teachers’ Association represents not only 
Milwaukee teachers, but those from all corners of 
Wisconsin, and because resident teachers happen 
to be handy to the polls, it is not a square deal to 
have them unite in an effort to name their own 
choice for the presidency and executive committee. 

The coming meeting promises to be a big one, 
not only big in numbers, but big in policies con- 
sidered and action taken toward the solving of 
problems in which teachers and schools are most 
vitally concerned. 

Not the least important of these is the re-or- 
ganization plan proposed by the executive com- 
mittee of the association. A representative group 
of teachers is called to meet on the day preceding 
the opening of the meeting, and there propose a 
plan for ratification at the general meeting which 
shall insure a more democratic representation in 
the central organization, the purpose here being 
to unite teachers in a body so that they may act 
together in the promotion of those reforms which 
are essential to the welfare of our schools and our 
people. 

Not a county or city superintendent, or high 
school principal, or those connected with the train- 
ing institutions of our state, as well as private 
colleges, should fail to be in attendance at this 
meeting. The membership should reach the ten 
thousand mark this year. When it does, and a 
definite organization is perfected, what a power 
for good the teachers of this state can be and how 
much they can acomplish! 

Let us all be there! 


DON’T HANDLE PUBLIC FUNDS 


The teacher should never, under any conditions, 
handle public funds independent of an auditing 
committee or of others who may have knowledge 
of his business transactions. 

It will be remembered that some years ago a 


most prominent Wisconsin superintendent whose 
honesty and integrity was never questioned before 
nor since met his “Waterloo” when an irate school 
board member called him to account for his ex- 
penditures—the reason for the sudden demand 
being that said school board member’s daughter 
had not been allowed to graduate. In checking 
up the records the superintendent was unable to 
find vouchers for all expenditures, and was obliged 


-to make good the amounts missing. 


Only last month another Wisconsin city superin- 
tendent’s accounts were investigated, and found 
over $1,000 short, which he was obliged to make 
good. Whether innocent or guilty, we have no 
knowledge. 

These two experiences are sufficient to warn 
teachers to avoid any possible question as to their 
financial transactions in connection with public 
funds. 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


While definite reports have not reached us of 
a large number of shortages in teachers in Wis- 
consin, it is deplorable that school boards have 
had to resort to the mediocre class in order to fill 
positions. The efficiency of the teaching force of 
the country is declining and must under the pres- 
ent conditions. 

The most hopeful sign of all is that publie of- 
ficials are recognizing the absolute necessity of 
paving living wages. The effect of this is imme- 
diate. Young men and women who have not 
before thought of entering the profession are now 
inclined favorably toward it, and when these have 
come on the market, through the various colleges 
and training schools, the present stringency will 
be relieved and it will no longer be a matter for 
boards to take what is left, but to choose the best 
from those who are available. Increased efficiency 
will result, schools will be better, and we can ex- 
pect a better product from our schools. 


THE AYERS REPORT 


The Journal has not editorially taken sides as 
yet on the famous Avers report which has placed 
Wisconsin as thirtv-third state in the Union in 
educational efficiency. There are two sides to this 
question. On the face of it, it looks bad for Wis- 
consin and its educational system. Superintendent 
Carv’s answer, published last month, shows many 
shortcomings in the report, and more recent in- 
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vestigation by.the State Department of Education 
indicates that vital errors have been made in the 
statistics quoted. At the state meeting next month 
this.report is to receive due attention, and after 
the pros and cons have been heard on the same, 
it will be time for Wisconsin educators to decide 
whether or not Wisconsin ranks thirty-third. 


THE NEED OF TEACHERAGES 


Time and time again for years past the Journal 
has emphasized the necessity of providing proper 
rooming and housing accommodations for teach- 
ers. School boards have been slow to act. The 
present year, however, has brought them face to 
face with the choice of furnishing proper quarters 
for the housing of the principal and his family and 
securing rooms for the teachers or lose the best 
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FROM THE PARENT’S STANDPOINT 


The writer of these Comments frequently re- 
ceives letters from parents who feel that their 
children are not being properly treated in the 
schools. One can tell at a glance at some of these 
letters that the authors are misinformed about 
what the schools are doing with and for their 
children, while -other parents are so prejudiced 
that they cannot see anything which concerns their 
children with an eye single to the truth. But a 
large proportion of parents who express their dis- 
appointment or grief regarding the treatment of 
their children are neither ignorant nor prejudiced. 
Almost without exception such parents complain 
that their children are fitted into an iron-cast 
system without regard to their individual abilities 
or needs. By way of illustrating the parental 
point of view, a part of a letter just received may 
be put into evidence—it is typical of many that 
come to the writer’s desk. 





“A year ago, when T was just past six 
and H———— was within a few weeks of five years 
old, they entered the public school in our own 
district. In October our family was stricken with 
the influenza. The children went back to school 
in December, T went into first grade and 
H into the kindergarten, but both had 
mumps during the Christmas vacation and their 
colds hung on, and the doctor advised us to keep 
them at home for the rest of the winter. We had 
school in the nursery regularly every morning, and 
H enjoyed his kindergarten work very much, 


while in the one hour T made more rapid 
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they have in their teaching force. In the present 
shortage of teachers, it is not necessary for a dis- 
satisfied teacher to look long for a position. 

Several cities in Wisconsin, like Waterloo, 
Menasha, Columbus, Two Rivers and others have 
purchased homes for the exclusive use of the heads 
of their schools. In other places the boards of 
education, with the assistance of parent-teacher 
associations, women’s clubs, and other civic or- 
ganizations, canvassed their respective cities and 
had all arrangements made for incoming teachers 
on the first of September. 

Why shall not every school board in every city 
and village, large or small, provide a teacherage 
and afford proper rooming facilities for its teach- 
The states of Minnesota and Washington 
are ahead of us in this matter. Why shall we lag 
longer? 


ers? 
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progress in the three R’s than she had made while 
in school five hours. We had a very happy winter, 
with outdoor play, stories, music (T had 
a piano ‘lesson’ -.every day and now plays very 
well for such a wee girl and loves to practice! ) 
and all sorts of interesting games. 

“When spring came colds were still epidemic in 
the schools, and both children were so well and 
happy and were developing so satisfactorily mental- 
ly and physically that I did not send them back. 
All my neighbors criticised me most frankly and 
severely, and the school princinal was perfectly 
horrid about it. but my husband and I were sure 
that it was better for the children to spend the 
beautiful spring days gardening, tramping the fields 
and woods for wild flowers and having the daily les- 
sons on the porch. Indeed, the arrangement was so 
happy and successful that we planned to continue 
it through this year. I am never strong, however, 
and became seriously il] in May, so that for three 
months I was in bed practically all the time. The 
doctor thought that this state of affairs would 
probably continue indefinitely; so when the chil- 
dren asked if they might go to school with their 
little frierds in the fall, I said ‘Yes.’ In August 
a visit to the surgical ward of the hospital straight- 
ened things out more than we had dared to hope 
and I am pretty well now, but the children were 
going to be so disappointed if I changed the plans 
again that I let them start to school. 

“As I told you, the principal of the school was 
horrid about my keeping the children out last 
spring—she insisted that it was wronging the chil- 
dren, giving them an educational set-back which 
it would take years to overcome, that no mother 
could give the necessary drill, etc. Well she is 
giving T————— the set-back. She allowed her to 
go into second grade, but insisted on her being put 
into B class. She was in A class last year, and all 
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her friends are in A, and to be in B is considered 
more or less of a disgrace. The teacher gives them 
less time than the A’s and all their work is easier. 
The first time I went down to the school the teacher 
admitted that T— could write far better than 
any other child in the room. They are not hav:ng 
written spelling yet, even in A class, because the 
children cannot write well enough, and T— 
began having written spelling here at home soon 
after New Year’s last year! She has never missed 
a word in the oral spelling and has never had to be 
helped with a word in reading. She knew how to 
do all the number work, but sometimes she would 
be a problem or two behind the class. The teacher 
told me that when she got to be more rapid in 
her number work she could move into the A class. 
Four perfect number papers followed, and then 
my daughter came from school broken-hearted— 
three children had been advanced from B to A 
and she was not one of them. I asked Miss 
L——-— why, and she admitted that T————— was 
getting all her examples right, but she was slow 
in oral work. She was correct, but ‘she had to stop 
and think and I can’t be bothered.’ ‘Well,’ I said, 
‘That ought to be easily remedied. I’ll give her 
some drill at home.’ Miss L—-—-— flushed and 
hesitated and finally said, ‘It won’t be of any use. 
I have no more room in the A class. I can’t ad- 
vance any more children.’ 

“That evening I called on a friend who was a 
second-grade teacher in this very school before her 
marriage and often substitutes there now. She 
says that undoubtedly it is a case of prejudice. 
Miss K————, the principal. has ordered T 
held back, and there is absolutely nothing I can do 
about it. If I went to a higher authority or of- 
fended Miss K—-—-— further in any way, she would 
make my children’s school life unbearable right 
through the grammar school. She has done just 
such things before with other children whose 
parents displeased her. And this:Miss K— 
is one of the oldest principals in the city and is 
supposed to have more influence with the school 
board than anyone else. 

“T would like more than anything in the world 
to have my children at home with me again this 
year. H — loves number work and is almost 
as advanced as T———— in that, and by giving 
him a little extra time every day he could soon 
catch up in other things so they couid go on to- 
gether—there is only sixteen months difference in 
their ages. I could give them at least two hours 
undivided attention every day and I have lots of 
material. Our library has a whole sheif of books 
on child training. We have a beautiful nursery 
with work table, desks and blackboard, two shel- 
tered porches, a big lawn and the children have a 
canary bird and a dog. The real woods come right 
down to our back fence, too. They always work 
and play together and have many friends in the 
neighborhood; so taking them out of school would 
not be depriving them of the companionship of 
children of their own age. Is it my duty to keep 
them in school in spite of unfavorable circum- 
stances? If I should take them out again, what 
would happen when they went back again, as of 
course they would have to do sometime? If I 
taught them at home again, would it be best to 
plan my own program as I did last year, or to 
take up some course such as is offered by the Cal- 
vert School? My friends will think me a crazy 
crank if I do anything ‘different,’ for motherhood 
seems to be just an inevitable incident in the lives 
of the women I know; but it is my career. And 
success in it means more to me than anything else 
in the world. ‘Daddy’ feels as I do about it and 
stands ready to help and co-operate in every way. 
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If it is best for the children to be in school, we 
will keep them there. If home is best for a few 
years more, we will make any sacrifice to keep 
— here. There is no private school within 
reach.”’ 


You who are reading these lines—what advice 
would you have offered to the parent who wrote 
the above letter? The response given below was 


sent her. Is it sound advice? The writer would 
regard it as a favor if he could learn from readers 
how they would handle a problem similar to that 


- presented above. Here is the advice that was given 


to Mrs. B: 


“I think you have an unusually unsympathetic 
principal to deal with; but do you think if you 
could reach Superintendent that he would 
use his influence with the principal so that she 
would treat your children fairly? <A principal cer- 
tainly should codperate with a parent to help a 
child to go forward and not hold him back be- 
cause of personal antagonism or pedagogical red 
tape. I think if you would present the case to 
Superintendent in the way in which you 
have presented it to me he would say: ‘Your 
child must be allowed to go on just as fast as she 
can, and anything that you can do for her at home 
will be taken account of in the school. We want 
to help children not hinder them in these schools.’ 

“Tf the superintendent should uphold the princi- 
pal, then it seems to me very clear that you should 
take your children out of school and teach them at 
home. You have the facilities to teach them and 
I feel confident from your letter that you have 





the point of view and the understanding of teaching 


necessary to help your children more than they 
will be helped in school in the circumstances. Of 
course, there are advantages in a good school for 
a child, but it must be a good school. It must do 
everything possible to help a child to go forward as 
fast and as comfortably as he can. If a school 
will not do this for a child it would be better to 
take him out and let him sacrifice the advantage 
of working with a large number of children of his 
Own age. 

“You say that your children have friends in the 
community; you can arrange it then so that they 
will not be isolated. Children learn useful lessons 
by give-and-take relations with children of their 
own age; and if you will plan it so that your chil- 
dren will every day have associations with vigorous, 
wholesome children of their own age, they will not 
miss much by being taken out of school. 

“If they remain in school working below their 
capacity, they are likely to form lazy mental 
habits. <A principal ought to appreciate the point 
and ought to be glad to move a child forward as 
fast as he can go without injury to his health. 

“T am confident you will be able to solve this 
problem, either by teaching your children at home 
or by getting them properly taught in school. If 
it is certain that the principal of the school in 
your immediate neighborhood is prejudiced against 
your children, then perhaps Superintendent 
would permit your children to go to another school. 
Surely, they ought not be taught by teachers who 
‘have it in for them.’ 

“Tt might be advisable for you to teach your 
children in certain subjects and let them go to 
school for the two or three subjects concerning 
which the principal cannot raise any question. 
Certainly, the schools of — are not so wooden 
that they cannot allow children to attend certain 
classes if they are being taught in other classes 
at home. This might be the best way out of the 
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difficulty. If the principal should insist upon 
teaching your children everything or nothing, I 
would certainly take the matter to the superintend- 
ent and press it hard. The schools exist for the 
children, not the children for the schools.”’ 


WASTE OF EDUCATIONAL ENERGY 

The writer has been swinging around a rather 
large circle, visiting schools and speaking to teach- 
ers in towns and cities in a number of states. 
Among other impressions made upon him, one 
stands out quite vividly. There is a lamentable 
waste of the nervous and mental energy of teach- 
ers and pupils, not only in the large cities, but 
equally in the small towns, because of the ceaseless 
struggle against irritating noises which distract 
attention and develop strain in the nervous system. 
The writer has made observations respecting this 
matter for many years, and the situation appears 
to be growing worse rather than better. Men 
are constantly inventing new noise-making con- 
traptions. The pace in the towns as well as in the 
‘ cities is growing ever faster; and noise seems to be 
the inevitable accompaniment of high speed. The 
people who require swift movement in order to 
gratify their passions also crave racket. Unfor- 
tunately, teachers and pupils are the chief victims 
of this malady in American life. 

One would think that schools might be sur- 
rounded with zones of quiet in peaceful towns 
(“peaceful,” after a manner of speaking), but the 
most insufferable and distracting noises are made 
right under the windows of schools in many towns 
that have been visited. During the last few years 
automobiles have increasingly become a menace 
to the development of good mentul habits among 
pupils in small places, and they have put the 
nerves of teachers on edge. In most of the large 
cities, the laws prohibit unnecessary automobile 
noise, but the officers of the law in small towns 
haven’t the grit to chastise offenders. In Denver, 
for instance, automobiles slip along the streets 
quietly under the watchful eye of the guardians 
of the law; but in a couple of hours ride out from 
Denver, one can visit a number of small towns in 
which every automobilist does his level best with 
horn and exhaust pipe to raise the dead. The 
situation is much the same in other sections of 
the country. 

The automobile is not the only disturbing factor 
in towns.and cities. With extraordinary foresight, 
school officers have located school buildings, in 
a number of places visited by the writer, within 
earshot of railway stations. In one small city 
at least a fourth of each day is lost in two schools 
because of distracting and deafening noise made 
by railway trains. There is a great deal of switch- 
ing in the vicinity of the station; and when an 
engine is putting forth and puffing forth its best 
effort, it is impossible to hear the voice of any 
teacher or pupil in these schools. The teachers 
fee] the strain and they certainly show it plainly 
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enough. The pupils are unusually restless, and 
there is little doubt that the irritation from rail- 
way noises is one cause of their nervousness. 

In one city a teachers’ convention was held in 
the high school building. The auditorium holds 
thirteen hundred persons. The school building 
occupies a block and there are trolley lines on the 
four bordering streets. The men who spoke to the 
teachers in that convention have powerful resonant 
voices, and yet a third of the teachers could not 
hear much of what was said. The regular teach- 
ers in this school declare that when the windows 
are open, the pupils at assembly time never get 
more than half of what is going on; and in the 
classrooms they miss a considerable part of the 
work. The teachers further declare that the pop- 
ulation of the city is increasing, and the street 
cars are running more frequently than they did 
formerly ; automobiles, trucks and motorcycles are 
passing incessantly, always screeching at one an- 
other to clear the way. 

And so the tale could be extended to any length. 
In this country we are apparently following the 
program that has been followed by older countries. 
In some places, as in London, Naples, and Paris, 
at least half of all the effort of teachers is lost 
because the schools have been built on the same 
principle as factories—they have been placed in 
busy centers with little or no regard to the re- 
quirements for efficient intellectual work. Worst 
of all, no thought has been taken of the nervous 
wear and tear suffered by teachers who have to 
combat noise in their efforts to corral the wander- 
ing attention of their pupils and keep them steady 
long enough to insert ideas into their conscious- 
ness. 

There is a wide-spread belief that people can 
hecome accustomed to noise so that they will be 
wholly indifferent to it. Undoubtedly the nervous 
system can and does acquire a certain degree of 
immunity to noise. An organism always tries to 
protect itself from harmful agencies; it will, for 
instance, develop a tolerance for nicotine, or al- 
cohol, or strychnine, or any other poison. But 
there is a limit to the capacity of the system to 
build up resistance to injurious agents, whether 
noise or anything else. Unfortunately, one’s or- 
ganism cannot build up barriers against destruc- 
tive forces and then go on its way without further 
thought about the matter. The organism has con- 
stantly to be on the alert lest protective barriers 
be broken down. In respect to the development 
of immunity to noise, investigations have shown 
that while a person may acquire the power of con- 
centrating attention upon a task in hand and re- 
sisting the distracting appeal of noise, yet he 
always shows greater strain and tension when he 
is concentrating in a noisy as contrasted with a 
quiet environment. This indicates that what ap- 
pears to be indifference to noise is in reality active 
resistance to it; and this resistance requires effort 
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which in turn expends and wastes nervous force. 
So that even if pupils and teachers were able to 
concentrate on their work, though surrounded by 
noise-making devices, they would secure their 
concentration at a relatively large expenditure of 
vital force; and in the end they could not accom- 
plish what might easily have been accomplished 
had they been working in a quiet environment. 

In some foreign countries where this matter has 
not received serious attention, the schools are fight- 
ing a losing game. We ought to avert a similar 
tragedy in this country. Teachers and parents 
must take the lead apparently in compelling those 
who administer towns and cities to insure zones of 
quiet around school buildings. 


MOMENTOUS EVENTS ¥OR EDUCATION 


Many persons do not make any connection in 
their thinking between the abolition of the saloon 
and the extension of suffrage to women on the one 
hand, and the advancement of education on the 
other. But there have been few if any events in 
our country which have been so significant for edu- 
cation as prohibition and the adoption of universal 
suffrage. The beneficial influence is already being 
felt directly in many communities. Teachers in 
a number of places have told the writer that the 
closing of the saloons has made the problem of dis- 
cipline in the schools easier than it was formerly, 
and the morale of the older pupils is better than 
it used to be. This is doubtless due in part to 
the fact that the home life of a considerable pro- 
portion of the pupils in many communities is more 
wholesome now than it was when the saloons 
flourished; and more interest is being taken by 
parents in the welfare of their children, and es- 
pecially in their education. Further, pupils are 
not subjected to so much vicious suggestion now on 
the streets on their way to and from school as they 
were in pre-prohibition law. The saloon has al- 
ways been an enemy of the school. Everything in 
it and about it and all its influences have been 
hostile to the aims and purposes of the school. 
The saloon has always sought to undo what the 
school has been accomplishing by tremendous 
effort. In some places the corrupting influence of 
the saloon has been so subtle that it could not be 
traced directly in the schools; but even in such 
places there is already evidence of an improved 
tone among some of the pupils. 

Radiating out from the saloon have been vicious 
forces directed at the debasement of youth. The 
vileness of the typical pool hall has been due prin- 
cipally to its affiliation with the saloon. If in its 
origin it had been detached entirely from 
the saloon, it would not have become a 
rallying place for roués and bums as it really is. 
Now that the saloon has been kicked out of Ameri- 
an life, it may be that the pool hall will assume 
its true aspect of respectability. There is nothing 
vicious about pool or billiards as such; on the con- 
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trary, these games require a high degree of motor 
skill, and they ought to be made beneficial instead 
of injurious to youth. 

Lewdness and vice always thrive in places where 
alcohol is drunk, alcohol self- 
restraint and sets free the baser elements in man’s 
nature. Schools try to develop in the young the 
control of elementary impulses by higher ideals, 
but aleohol prevents the higher ideals from exercis- 
ing control, and so the gross, sensuous passions 
are released. The abolition of the saloon has not 
entirely solved the problem ot indulgence in vice, 
hut it has lessened the evil. The schools will find 
it easier in the future than they have found it in 
the past to lead the young to keep physical indul- 
gence under control, and seek pleasure primarily 
in higher social, ethical and moral activities. 


because lessens 


We still have a problem on our hands to lessen 
the suggestion of lewdness through the movies, 
the vaudeville, the burlesque theater, and even 
the “legitimate” theater. A large proportion of 
motion pictures suggest lewdness. The same is 
true of most theatrical amusements, but not to 
such a degree as in the case of motion pictures. 
Unfortunately, the small towns are afflicted with 
the lewd type of motion pictures more than are the 
larger places. There are some producing com- 
panies now that are making superior motion pic- 
tures. If the young could see them, they would 
be instructed and elevated by them; but these 
pictures are not circulated in the smaller places. 
They can be seen only in the theaters in the large 
cities. 

The extension of suffrage will operate to miti- 
gate the evil of Wherever 
women have been given a voice equal to men in the 
administration of affairs, they have made progress 
in cleaning up the amusements in which young 
people indulge. It is certain that they will play 
the leading réle in banishing lewd suggestion from 
theaters of every sort that are attended by youth. 
And when it is possible for young people to ob- 
serve motion pictures or attend a theater and 
come away exhilarated and inspired to make great- 
er effort to live on a high intellectual, social, and 
ethical plane, the schools will be reinforced in 
their efforts to help every individual to keep his 
biological impulses in check. 


vicious suggestion. 


The schools never have been able and never will 
be able to develop in pupils complete resistance to 
unwholesome and especially vicious influences in 
the environment. Always in every school a con- 
siderable part of the energy of teachers has been 
devoted to overcoming the lewd suggestions which 
pupils have brought into school from the world 
outside. Always it has been difficult to explain 
why some boys and girls in the schools have gone 
wrong. Always teachers have been distressed and 
some have been broken-hearted because they could 
not save all their boys and girls of fine native en- 
dowment and turn them out of paths of self- 
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indulgence into ways of intellectual, aesthetic, and 
moral living. There will not be so much of this 
sort of thing in the future as there has been in 
the past, because the vicious seductions and allure- 
ments from the world outside will not be so ever- 
present and potent as they have been. This will 
sound optimistic and even idealistic to some per- 
‘sons; but the writer has been looking about a 
good deal for a couple of decades, and he has ob- 
served with his own eyes evidence of recent im- 
provement of conditions affecting the schools, and 
he has heard teachers say that they are able now 
to solve some of the problems of training more 
easily than they were when the saloon spread its 
vicious influence into every phase of the life of 
our country, and when women had no voice in 
determining the conditions under which their 
children should live. 

It is not claimed herein that the millennium is 
in sight; but certainly we have taken some long 
steps toward it in this country during the last five 
years. 


THE “TOOLS” OF EDUCATION 


Professor Merriam, of the University of Mis- 
souri, spent the summer at the University of Wis- 
consin conducting courses on elementary education. 
He is the director of an experimental school in 
which he is endeavoring to show that reading, 
writing, spelling, and number can be mastered 
without any special attention being given to them. 
In his school no period is set aside for teaching 
any of these subjects. His pupils are occupied 
constantly with what is commonly known as “con- 
tent subjects.” They study real objects and real 
activities. When they need to spell words, they 
ask for assistance; but their spelling is treated as 
incidental and as a means and not as an end in 
itself. It is the same way with the other “formal” 
branches. 

We ought to have in every state one or more 
schools that would be free to test the principle 
that a pupil will learn the “tools” of education 
incidentally while dealing directly with materials 
possessing inherent value. Professor Merriam’s 
experiment has been in operation long enough so 
that he feels he is able to say of the pupils who 
have passed through his school and who have given 
no special attention to the “three R’s,” that they 
understand the “three R’s,” and can employ them 
as effectively as pupils who have spent a large part 
of their time in school studying nothing but the 
“three R’s.” 

The educational millennium would be at hand if 
reading, writing, spelling, and number could be 
banished from the schoolroom, so that the content 
subjects alone would be studied. That the formal 
studies can be mastered without such prolonged 
drill as they have received in the past is probable. 
Certainly pupils are acquiring as good a mastery 
of these subjects now as they did in ancient days 
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when they studied nothing else. Professor Mer- 
riam claims that children can be engaged all the 
time in the schoolroom with objects and activities 
of direct value in social, intellectual, ethical, and 
physical relations, and they will gain the “tools” 
as they need them. 

Educational men and women with plastic minds, 
and forward-looking, will not dispose of Professor 
Merriam’s views simply by saying that they are 
chimerical and impossible of realization; and they 
will, so far as they can possibly arrange to do so, 
test his conclusions with respect to the subordina- 
tion or practical elimination of the formal branches 
of education as separate and independent studies. 


ESSENTIALS IN MORAL TRAINING 


(Bulletin Poster Instruction) 

The following opportunities, occasions and 
means for instruction should be utilized in carry- 
ing on the work of moral training: 

(1) Everyday requirements in neatness of per- 
son, desks, floor and of all other school property. 

(2) Pleasant, cheerful appearance of school- 
room and playgrounds. 

(3) Constant attention to temperature and 
ventilation of the schoolroom. 

(4) Insistence upon clean and properly built 
outhouses, rightly used. 

(5) Maintaining a school sentiment against 
the use of tobacco, profanity, vulgarity and quar- 
reling, especially on the playgrounds. 

(6) Requiring fair play, obedience to rules, 
courtesy to teacher and mates, and avoidance of 
whispering, moving about, etc. 

(7) Honesty in getting lessons, accuracy in 
arithmetic, punctuality in attendance, coming to 
order, going to classes, ete. 

(8) Insistence upon getting lessons and good 
recitations ; pride in correct and neat written work 
in every subject. 

(9) School happenings such as _ accidents, 
fights, disobedience, cheating, etc., may be treated 
from the standard of one or more of the moral 
principles which are well recognized by all right- 
thinking people. Honesty, self-control, obedience, 
courage, etc., are seen to be fundamentally neces- 
sary in all successful living. 

The teacher herself must, of course, exemplify 
right conduct in her own life, and she should also 
realize the demoralizing and permanent effects on 
mind and body of improper thoughts and actions. 


F. J. L. 


Why Teachers’ Hair Turns Gray 

The following gems were discovered in examination 
papers of the Methodist Girls’ school at Kuala Lum- 
pur, Malaysia: 

When the form of a verb is changed it is called 
congregation. 

The prime meridian is called the eternal date line. 

Gibraltar is the keynote of the Mediterranean. 

The masculine of spinster is bore.—Colorado School 
Journal. 
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Drawing and Hand Work for October 


An Outline for Grades One to Eight 


By Frora B. Porrer, Art Director, Whitewater State Normal. 


Color is the most fascinating of all subjects. 
One of the most valuable and needed steps in child 
education is a true knowledge of color. Not the 
knowledge of complicated theory, but the joyous 
relation of color to the things that grow and live 
in the child’s world. Experiments show that chil- 
dren of both primary and intermediate grades are 
interested in the sensation derived from a free use 
of color rather than in its careful representation. 

October with her wealth of color gives ample 
opportunity for the cultivation of the child’s color 
sense, both in seeing and doing. As some magic 
power turns the leaves their brilliant hues and 
makes the world a fairy-land, let the children live 
in a dream world where, with colored crayons and 
paints, they can revel in color sensations as they 
try to match the wonders about them. 

Each teacher should plan a unit of work; teach 
some color theory; and develop a definite piece of 
work with the pupils. For the study of color, 
teachers and pupils will find valuable suggestions 
in drawing and industrial art books. For equip- 
ment, the teacher should have a box of assorted 
colored chalks with which to work freely on the 
blackboard or large sheets of paper. The pupils 
should be supplied with colored wax crayons, con- 
struction or poster papers, scissors, paste, and 
manila paper. Water-colors are always desirable 
in the upper grades, but crayons can be used even 
there. If available, color-charts should be pro- 
cured, as they serve as a guide. Then, too, both 
teachers and pupils should make collections of 
colored examples from nature, textiles, and ad- 
vertising matter. 


Primary Grades 


Plan to teach and to have each pupil recognize 
and name the five leading colors: yellow, red. 
purple, blue, green. Every normal child will know 
these, but the teacher’s part is to show him how 
to produce results with them. From the beginning 
he should be taught to use his colored crayons 
correctly, up and down, or back and forth, lightly, 
smoothly, and slowly. Teach him, too, the care 


of materials. Show him how to cut pretty patterns 
and to lay them in units, borders, and designs, and 
finally to paste these with wee nail heads of paste. 
In other words, teach order and beauty; but in so 
doing allow as much originality as possible, and 
foster whatever creative ability the child has. 

Develop the order of the spectrum (the rain- 
bow) in various ways. Have pupils place the 
colors in a box, make colored stars, lay tablets, or 
make a rainbow with colored sticks. Along with 
the word vocabulary present a form vocabulary. 
Dictate simplified shapes and have the class draw, 
color, and arrange them into rhythms. (See chart 
one.) Example: ‘Teach pupils to draw a cart. 
Have them color the box red and the wheel green. 
Let them repeat this exercise until it is memorized. 
Next direct them to draw three carts in a row. 
In the same manner teach other simple forms. To 
assemble these for a color booklet have the chil- 
dren cut papers four and one-half inches by six 
inches. Then dictate as follows: “Draw one red 
cart, two purple fans, three blue pails, four green 
umbrellas, five yellow spades.” Finally have the 
pupils make a cover having a rainbow star. The 
children may trace and color these objects or cut 
them free hand from colored papers. In this 
booklet you have taught order, arrangement, form, 
color, and number. 

If pupils are strong enough, they may also cut 
letters from colored paper: R is for red and is 
mounted with a red tomato. (See chart one.) 
Such an exercise as this brings happiness to the 
child and at the same time trains him to observe 
and to think. The locality and the materials at 
land will both inspire the teacher to direct the 
pupils wisely and to lead them to a finer apprecia- 
tion of color in nature. 

For applied lessons, Hallowe’en offers attractive 
problems. Large silhoueited  jack-o’-lanterns, 
brownies, and cats can be arranged on brilliant 
backgrounds as posters for decorating the room. 
Brownies are always a source of pleasure and can 
be done in many colors and then arranged to 
dance about a pumpkin head or a ghost fire. From 
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a grocery store, buy number one or number two 
paper bags and decorate with Hallowe’en symbols 
and use as favors for holding popcorn. Jack Hor- 
ner’s pies never cease to give pleasure. 
“He who gives a child a treat 
Makes joy bells ring in Heaven’s street.” 


Intermediate Grades 


Pupils easily distinguish and name light and 
dark color. The degree of light and dark of a 
color is called its value, and the various values 
form a scale of tones. The light tones are called 
tints; the standard, medium; and the dark tones, 
shades. From colored construction papers of the 
five leading colors, have pupils cut pieces one by 
three inches, to make value seales. For tints teach 
them to use white chalk, rubbing it over one-third 
of the scale. They may leave the middle third 
as it is for standard, and use black crayon to make 
the lower third, a shade. (See chart two.) Then 
have the pupils place the scale made in this man- 
ner at the left of the sheet of manila paper and 
draw a scale just like it one-half inch to the right, 
and match the color by painting or by putting on 
crayon. They should study examples that show 
light and dark, and place an illustration of each 
color on the same page with the scales; as reds, 
tomatoes; purples, egg-plant; blues, closed gen- 
tian; greens, leaves; yellows, golden-rod. After 
having made a sheet for each color, they may bind 
them into a booklet, making an attractive cover by 
choosing a tint of the color with which they wish 
to draw; for instance, light brown. When a 
scheme is used in the tones of one color, we get 
a monochromatic harmony. This is always good, 
but it is not as interesting as a change in color., 

In the same manner as values were taught, so 
may the color families or hues be presented. Just 
as members of. one’s own family all bear the same 
names, so there are various hues belonging to the 
vellow family, to the red family, and so forth. 
This necessitates learning what we call the inter- 
mediate colors—those which stand between two 
leading colors, and which take their names from 
them. ‘To illustrate: In the purple family there 
is red-purple going toward red, and blue-purple 
going toward blue. Have the pupils draw a color 
wheel using a compass and dividing the wheel into 
ten parts. The large divisions should be used for 
the leading colors and the smaller outer ring for 
the intermediates. Again have the class use pieces 
of construction paper one by three inches to match 
the five leading colors with their color families. 
For this work water color is much better than 
crayon as it sinks into the texture of the paper 
and gives better color. In this exercise the pupils 
place paper scales as described for value and try 
to match the colors with crayon or water color. 
Let them find and draw examples in nature to 
iNustrate these color families, as asters for the 
purple family: squashes for greens; plums for 


blues, and so on. If these adjacent colors are used 
as a harmony, it is called analogous. It is one of 
the beautiful combinations. Direct the class to 
watch for it in the various flowers: as dahlias, 
zinnias; in room decoration, walls, wood work. 
window shades; and finally in wearing apparel. It 
is a valuable exercise to have the class cut illustra- 
tions from fashion sheets and to color them for 
practice in harmonious coloring. 


Grammar Grades 


There are many wonderful facts concerning 
color. Science tells us that the colors which stand 
opposite in the color wheel when mixed together 
produce gray. They are contrasting colors, and 
when used together enrich and emphasize each 
other. They are called complementaries and form 
our most beautiful harmonies. From the color 
wheel one finds that there are five opposite sets: 
namely, vellow, blue-purple: red, blue-creen: 
purp'e, vellow-ereen: blue, vellow-red (oranze): 
green, red-purple. To teach the pupils the rela- 
tion between the complementary colors, direct them 
as follows: 

“Take a strip of white paner one bv six inches 
and place it vertically on the desk. Storting at 
one end with orange, make an inch of bright orance 
and then gradually lighten the eolor until vou 
reach an inch from the bottom. Turn the paper 
upside down and on the white snace at the top. 
place clear blue and gradually lighten it coming 
down over the orange.” 

When they have done this, they will see the 
gray come eradually, giving grav orance. gray, 
grav-blue. These graved colors predueced bv eon- 
trasting colors are those we use continually about 
us with bits of the bright ones for accent. The 
bluebird is a lovely examnle of the blue and 
orange; the sunset for yellow and purple-blue. 
The pupils should be encouraged to search the 
magazines and to find examples in print, for there 
are many of them. They should studv all five 
sets of complements and use them. One inter- 
esting device-for this kind of study is to have the 
class cut wheels in design and place on contrasting 
colors. If one looks closely, one can find all of 
these sets in the autumn leaves. Let the pupils 
gather enough leaves with which to experiment. 
By using their water color very moist, they may 
paint directly into the leaf, matching the colors. 
They must not mix the color more than is ab- 
solutely necessary. Then by laving a piece of 
drawing paper on top of the wet leaf and by 
pressing it firmly but carefullv, they can repro- 
duce on paper the colors of the leaf. 

There are endless applications for color har- 
monies; such as posters, book covers, tiles, dresses, 
and rooms. There is no excuse for bad color har- 
monies when by a little studv and careful thought 
the right solution can be made. 
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To sum up: There are three basic color har- 
monies; monochromatic, the combination of tints 
and shades of one hue or color; analogous, the 
combination of neighboring colors; and comple- 

mentary, the combination of opposite colors. There 
"are two ways by which the pupils under your di- 
rection may learn to recognize standards for 


beauty. One is to go with you to nature or to a 
museum and have the best pointed out to them; 
and the other way is to study and to do for them- 
selves, comparing their results with the standards 
given. The last is the more difficult method, but 
there is much of joy on the road and they are well 
paid who make the effort. 


A STANDARD COURSE IN SPELLING 
(Continued from September) 


Second Grade Spelling 


best brick cart 
better bright case 
bill bring cat 
big brother catch 
bird brought cent 
black burn chair 
block but change 
blue buy care 
boat by chicken 
body call card 
boil crib church 
both came clerk 
box can coat 
boy candy cold 
bread carry come 
Third Grade Spelling 
board breakfast busy 
bone bridge butter 
born broke button 
bottom brown cake 
bought build car 
branch built carried 
break bundle caught 


center city coming 
chase cities common 
child clean company 
comb climb cook 
children close cotton 
choose cloth cough 
christmas clothing cousin 
circle color crowd 
Fourth Grade Spelling 
blooming cord contract 
beginning camp corn 
believe canoe cottage 
biscuit capital coarse 
lanket capture dried 
breathe carriage dance 
burglar chain delay 
bushel chief dandy 
bury chimney display 
cloud chocolate dark 
charge circus December 
contest civil drum 
cash class dentist 
clock club depot 
cool coffee desert 
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Fifth Grade Spelling Seventh Grade Spelling 
bicycle buggy crazy college coarse chairman 
birth cannot castle colonies calm consideration 
blow carpet charm combination consented constant 
bruise cause chart command cocoa construction 
business cement chum committee century correction 
baking chance clay complete certainly cabinet 
belong coast cleaner compliment comrade capable 
birthday collect correct conduct courteous comfortable 
blood control cream conference commission commerce 
brother column cure connection consequently choice 
brush concern cane consider correspond chose 
barley couple checked continue customary creamery 
barrel course cooler convenient confirm crippled 
beet court cared convention congratulate calves 
blew cushion chapter cordially considerably celebrate 
bulk crowd chill criticise coupon confident 
buyer command chop cylinder crocheting continued 
bail crew car dle compete conversation contrary 
bear che?p cherries ceremony current confer 
booth cheerful clever concealed county compelled 
Sixth Grade Speling Eighth Grade Spelling 
cigar coal dangerous chandelier corpse civics 
compan on condition dose combustible convict commissioner 
concluded contain dreodful cantaloupe contagious communication 
corner department dr°ma chauffeur cashier community 
credit desire daddy circular counterfeit cartoon 
centra! duty decrease conscientious candidacy cedar 
coach during develop circumstance circuit channel 
calm declared diamond canvas continuous conclusion 
closing distance dictionary celery correspondence convince 
commerce double difference concern circulation customer 
comply different direct celebrat‘on characteristic Christian 
cabin d vide due changeable confirmation commercial 
calendar dropped during chimnev chautauqua contemplated 
captain dare. declared calculation capacity dispensary 
catalogue depend distance campaign carnival discernible 
certain depot double cereal certificate delicious 
charge decline different columns conservatory distillery 
citizen devoted divide consequence consultation dessert 
clear dodge dropped colonel co-operation digestible 
climate dread depend confectionery council definite 
SUGGESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY 
China Hankow. 
. . ml: 4 
In teaching geography through the use of simple Tientsin. 
ae : : ° Ss Dole} 
problems, it is well to have in mind a definite Peking. 
outline of topics that are to be emphasized since, Hongkong. 
otherwise, there is a danger of neglecting some of 6. Chief Rivers. 
the minimum essentials in geographical knowl- Amur. 
edge. Hwang. 
4° . . o 
1. Size and population of China as compared Yangtze. 
, i 3 ; re p 
with United States. 7. Customs. 


Religion and Government. 
Jse such an outline to check vour teaching. It 
will serve to keep you from drifting. 
Essential materials. 
Modern text. 
Wall maps of China and the. World. 
Globe. 
Desirable materials. 
Reference geographies. 
Pictures, 
Stereoscope views. 
Library reference books. 
Bulletin boards. 


2. Climate. 8. 
3. Surface Features. T 
4, Industries. 
Agriculture. 
Particular study of the raising of rice, 
tea, or silk. 
Lumbering. 
Fishing. 
Mining. 
Manufacturing. 
5. Chief Cities. 
Canton. 
Shanghai. 
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FIRST DAY 


In the preparatory work that follows make 
constant use of the globe and wall maps, and 
associate directions on the map with actual direc- 
tions. 

Preparation for Study: 

Draw from the class the fragments they know 
about China and its people. Foot binding and 
other peculiar customs will doubtless be men- 
tioned. Lead the class to see that these are signs 
of backwardness. Tell or draw from the class 
something of the age of this country compared 
with our own. Show pupils two or three pictures 
that emphasize this lack of progress. 

1. Pig Going to Market. Canton. 

National Geographic, Vol. 33 
Page 191. 

2. National Geographic, Vol. 35 
Page 489. 

Vol. 36—Sept., 1919. Page 231. 


General Problem: 





Feb., 1918. 





June, 1919. 


How do you suppose it happens that a country 
so much older than ours is so far behind it today ? 
Suppose that we keep this question in mind all 
the time that we are studying China. Will China 
ever be as great a nation as United States? 

Map Study with Pupils: 

Find in your own text the map of China. Note 
northern latitude. Compare it with the latitude of 
northern United States and of Wisconsin. What 
do you see in northern China that makes you think 
that it would not be so pleasant as in northern 
Wisconsin? What do you suppose western China 
is like? Southern? Eastern? How can you tell 
from the map where most of the people live? 
Let us see in our index how the size and popula- 
tion of China compare with United States. 
(Emphasize the comparative size and population 
by permitting pupils to draw diagrams.) At this 
rate, how many more people would it be necessary 
to crowd into this city ? 

Minor Problem for New Lesson: 

If practically all the Chinese are living in just 
the southern, eastern, and south-central part of 
China, how do you suppose they find room to live? 

Minimum Assignment: 

Tomorrow, on page —— of your text, you will 
find some help on this question. You will also 
find something about this in Carpenter’s Asia, 
pages 155-156, and Allen’s Asia, pages 41 and 42. 
After you have found the answer, study the ques- 
tions on the board. These questions will cover 
the work we have had today. Be able to tell 
something interesting about Canton and Shanghai. 
(Chamberlain’s Asia, pages 136-140.) 

Maximum Assignment: 

At least one reference on life in boats. 

1. Reference Geographies. Pictures or reading 

material. 
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Frye-Atwood, Book one, page 234. 
Tarr and McMurry, Book two, page 366. 
Essentials of Geography, Book two, page 
361, 
Dodge. 
2. Seven Little Sisters, pages 57-60 (Andrews). 
3. A Little Journey to China, page 35 
(George). 


SECOND DAY 


Begin the recitation and all succeeding recita- 
tions with a live review. This review may be from 
the study questions on the board that have served 
as a guide to the pupils in their study period; it 
may be a brief and snappy five minutes with place 
geography; it may be a topic that has been dis- 
cussed, but that needs to be summarized again; 
or it may be a thought question that has for its 
basis, material with which the pupils are already 
familiar. 

Emphasize why questions, and encourage topical 
recitations. Do not be discouraged if you find at 
first that the children give very meager recitations, 
and wander far from the question. They will not 
be normal children if they do not. You ean grad- 
ually lead the pupils to tell more about topics by 
supplying them with easy and interesting material. 
You can develop a critical yet helpful attitude in 
the class by encouraging each member to note 
the questions under discussion, and to be ready to 
rule out such information as has no direct bear- 
ing upon it. 

For this particular day review by questions that 
have been on the board for the study period. Fix 
Canton and Shanghai in connection with life in 
boats. Call for the special topics on boats and 
boat people; teach the rivers Hwang and Yangtze 
in this connection. Finally, ask if anyone can 
see how the crowded condition of the people might 
hinder progress. 

Preparation for Next Assignment: 

In what other industry might these river peopl 
engage? How do you suppose that the Chinese 
fish? Why do you think that they would not fish 
as we do? 

Minimum Assignment: 

Tomorrow you will find that the Chinese have a 
very clever way of fishing that you have never 
heard of before. Look in your own text (show the 
class how to use the index) to see what that says. 
Then read one of the following: 

Asia—Allen, pages 42-43. 
Seven Little Sisters, page 63. 
A Little Journey to China, page 63. 
There will be study questions upon the review. 





Maximum Assignment: 

Read and be ready to report upon the additional 
reference. Sketch an outline map of China and 
locate Canton, Shanghai, Yangtze, Hwang. 
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THIRD DAY 


Review from the study questions on the black- 
board. Call for the topics: 
Raising of Geese. 
Fishing with the Cormorant. 
Clinch place geography facts that are involved 
in this review: Canton, Shanghai, Hwang, Yang- 
tze. 


Minor Problem for New Lesson: 


Why haven’t the Chinese learned modern ways 
from Americans and other foreigners? See if you 
can find an answer to this question on page 
of your text. (Reference as to the effect of the 
Chinese religion on their attitude toward for- 
eigners. ) 

There will be study questions over the review 
lesson. 





FOURTH DAY 
Review from study questions. Emphasize why 
questions, and topical recitations. Encourage the 
socialized recitation, but never lose control of the 
situation. In this recitation bring out the rela- 
tion of the antagonistic attitude toward foreigners 
to the lack of progress. Tell the children about 
the effect of poor government on progress. Em- 
phasize the present conditions and tendencies. 
Teachers’ reference for present conditions in 
China. 
The Five Stripes of China’s Flag—Sherril, 
N. A. R., April, 1920, page 517. 
East is Calling—Survey, June, 1919-1920. 
Future of China—World’s Work, Vol. 38, 
pages 236-7, July, 1919. 
Assignment: 
Tomorrow we will have a_ study-recitation. 
3ring any Chinesé pictures or relics that you can 
for the bulletin board. 


FIFTH DAY 


Study—recitation. Double period. 

We discovered that the Chinese are crowded 
into the southern, eastern, and central parts of 
China. Why is this true? Let us examine our 
maps for reasons. What do you see in the north- 
ern and western parts of China? Note the lati- 
tude. What do you think the country is like in 
these sections? How will these affect the popula- 
tion? What will the people here do for a living? 
Will agriculture be carried on in the southern 
and eastern parts? Think of the climate. Think 
of the crowded condition. Will there be room for 
farms? How do you suppose these backward 
people farm? (In this study lesson drill on sur- 
face features, such as Himalaya, Gobi, Tibet, 
Plains of China.) 

Assignment: 

For tomorrow read what your text says about 
agriculture, page , to see if you were right 





in your conclusions. There will be: study ques- 
tions on the board to help you. Bring any pic- 
tures to class that you can find that illustrate how 
the Chinese farm. See if you can find anything 
that the Chinese do that might be a good thing 
for our farmers to learn. Write down a sentence 
that tells about it. Will China ever be a greater 
agricultural country than it is now? At the 
reading class today we will read some interesting 
stories about the way the Chinese farm. 
Read in class from information books about 

Chinese farmers. . 

Asia—Carpenter. 

Asia—Allen. 


SIXTH DAY 


Recite upon Chinese farms and farmers. Have 
pictures and stereoscope views examined. Empha- 
size the untiring labor of the Chinese in making 
all available land productive. Emphasize, too, how 
much better the Chinese can farm when once they 
adopt modern methods. Use the map freely to 
locate the various farming sections. See to it 
that the pupils note China’s agricultural advan- 
tages due to the wide range of climate. Permit 
the class to select silk, rice, or tea as a special topic 
for the following day. Whichever one is chosen, 
use as the basis for a study-recitation on the next 
morning. Ask the pupils to bring samples of 
material, pictures, and references from their 
homes. Encourage them, too, to bring books from 
the library. Use some of this material for the 
bulletin board. 


SEVENTH DAY 


Study-recitation. Double period. 

With references, such as Carpenter’s Asia, Al- 
len’s Asia, or Chamberlain’s Asia, in the posses- 
sion of the pupils, and with other references close 
at hand, study the topic of rice, silk, or tea directly 
with the children. Let them read silently with a 
question in mind to guide them in getting the 
thought. Then help them to outline the topic in a 
few heads and sub-heads. ‘To illustrate: 

TEA 

Factors favorable to growth: 

Climate. 

Slopes. 
Plant: 

Height. 

Appearance. 
Picking: 

Seasons for. 

By whom done. 
Drying. 
Packing. 

Clinch the location of commercial cities that 
are connected with this topic. 

Minimum Assignment: 

Tomorrow, study by yourselves with this outline 





a 


— —_— TS 


Si. 
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before you. See if you can find out what little 
Chinese children do to help in this industry. 
Maximum Assignment: 
Assign extra references. 


EIGHTH AND NINTH DAYS 


From the outline discuss the topic of rice, tea, 
or silk. This work may be correlated with lan- 
guage, and the pupils required to write a short 
theme on some phase of the topic. Later, this 
may be posted on the bulletin. 

Preparation for Next Assignment: 

We have found that while China has very good 
farm lands that there is not enough of them for so 
many people. In what other work besides fishing 
and agriculture might the Chinese engage? Think 
of our own industries. Might any of these be car- 
ried on in China? Mining? Manufacturing? 
Lumbering? Can you think of any reasons why 
China has probably not developed these industries 
as extensively as United States? Draw from 
the class the need for modern machinery and 
modern means for transportation. Emphasize the 
relation of good government and good schools to 
the development of these industries. 

Minimum Assignment: 

Tomorrow, on page —— of your text (or page 
—— of reference book), read what is said about 
manufacturing and mining. On page ——— read 
what is told of the present government of China. 
What do you find that seems to promise that China 
will some day develop her industries ? 

Maximum Assignment: 

Special topics on the government and schools 


of China. 
TENTH DAY 


Recite from the study questions that relate to 
China’s present tendency to develop her resources. 
Use this recitation to review and fix facts in place 
geography that are associated with the lesson. 

Assignment : 

For tomorrow take a sheet of paper and fold 
like a book. On one of the inside pages write 
down in pen and ink all the reasons of which you 
ean think why China is backward. On the other 
side write down all the reasons that indicate a 
possibility that China may some day be as im- 
portant as our country. The best paper will be 
placed on the bulletin with the Chinese exhibit 
that we have been preparing from day to day. 

(Note: These suggestions in geography may be 
adapted to the needs of the individual school. If 
more time can be taken for this outline, it will 
be to the advantage of the class.) 


I keep six honest serving men 
(They taught me all I know) 
Their names are What. and Why and When, 
And How, and Where and Who. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


SEAT WORK SUGGESTIONS 


By Bessie FULLER AND EsstE CARMAN, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


To Help in Reading 


Illustrate words with pencil or by laying stick 
pictures. 

Examples: chair, cat, cart, boy, bed, table, run, 
rabbit. 

Outline the new words in seeds or pegs. 

Have cardboard forms of animals on which 
the names are written and allow pupils to use them 
for patterns. They may also outline them with 
colored pegs. 

Write pupils’ names on individual sheets of 
paper, and let them outline them in various ways 
until they know them. 

Make an alphabet book. Pupils may illustrate 
each letter by free hand cuttings, or by pasting 
words as they learn them. Old readers may be 
eut up for each material. 

Match words and pictures. 

Match sliced sentences with the same story in 
the original form. 

(Old readers that have been discarded will afford 
ample material for individual sets of duplicate 
reading lessons. ) 

Finish easy sentences with a picture that il- 
lustrates the missing word. I ring a I 
blow a 

Build words or sentences with large sized alpha- 
bet cards. Build words that have the same phonetic 
basis. 

Illustrate phrases or sentences from the day’s 
lesson. 

Match printed words with script form. 

Illustrate a review lesson for other pupils to 
guess, 

Match descriptive sentences with the right pic- 
tures. Example: Here is a red apple. Here are 
two green apples. 

Have individual sets of interesting directions 
for children to read and do. These may be kept 
in envelopes and passed out. Example: 

Draw a little girl. 

Make her dress red. 

Make her hat blue. 

Have her stand by a big tree. 

Draw one red flower. 

Draw two blue flowers. 








Make a pretty vase. 

Cut out the vase. 

Cut out the flowers. 

Put the flowers in the vase. 

(Note: In cities in which there is a commer- 
cial department in the high school, arrangements 
may be made for carbon copies of simple direc- 
tions. This materia] takes considerable time to 
prepare, but if properly cared for it may be used 
by several classes.) 
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To Help in Number Work 
Lay sticks or seeds: 

Count by laying one stick in first row; two in 
second, and so forth. 

Lay in twos, threes, or fours. 

Lay a certain number of rows with the same 
number in each row. 

I}lustrate numbers: 

Draw one eat. 

Draw two apples. 

Play with domino ecards: 

Match numbers with dots. 

Place numbers to show answer to simplest com- 
binations. 

Copy or make calendars: 
Lav numbers to one hundred: 

Furnish each pupil with a cardboard twelve 
inches by twelve inches, marked in one inch 
squares. Leave a one-inch border, and num- 
ber the others to one hundred. Pupils have 
number cards to match which they place in 
order on the board. 

Make pictures with seeds or sticks: 
Make a picture of a‘chair with three sticks. 
Make a picture of a ball with four seeds. 
Add or subtract: 

Write numbers in line from copy on board. 
Then write a line underneath in which each 
number is one more or one less than the copy. 

To Train the Color Sense 
Match colors: 

Display a color chart with the primary colors 
and have pupils lay colored ‘sticks or papers 
to match them. 

Combine colors: 

Lay pegs to show how green, orange, and purple 

are made. 
Color pictures : 

Color paper dolls from fashion sheets. 

Correlate seat work with the drawing. 
may repeat lessons by themselves. 

Correlate with reading. Give simple directions 
that demand color work. Example: Make 
one red square. Make two green apples. 

To Train in Hand Work 
Cut to line: 

Pictures that will illustrate some lesson, as 
words in the reading lesson or stories in lan- 
guage. 

Cut free hand: 
Illustrate stories and occupations. 
Weave mats: 

Pupils may follow simple directions. 

mats may teach color combinations. 
Mould clay: 

The language period will offer numerous sug- 

gestions for this work. 
Fold paper: 

Cut and fold doll house furniture that has been 

taught in the construction period. 


Children 


These 
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Make a scrap book. 

Cut out pictures and arrange and paste them 
in a simple scrap book made out of drawing 
paper. ‘These may be used in connection with 
reading and language work later. 

Make room decorations: 

Each month suggests various decorations that 
may become a project for seat work periods. 
The brownie and pumpkin heads of October 
will serve as an illustration. 


REPORT CARD WEEK 
A trying period is at hand. The first report 
cards will soon be due. Experienced teachers know 
the difficulties that arise, and will in a measure 
be prepared to forestall them, but to the young 
teacher a few words of advice may not come amiss. 


1. Do Not Grade Pupils Too High 


Owing to the.crowded condition of the average 
grade, in six weeks’ time it is difficult for a new 
teacher to form a correct estimate of @ pupil’s 
ability. Be careful, then, not to grade pupils too 
high during the first six weeks; for it is much 
easier to raise a pupil’s grade in the following six 
weeks’ period than it is to lower it. 


2. Have Definite Standards for Judging the 
Children’s Work 


It is well to have definite standards for judging 
the work of pupils. These should be placed on 
the bulletin board so that the children themselves 
may know why they are considered as superior, 
good, fair, poor or failures. The following stand- 
ards that were recently given out by a Chicago 
university professor to one of his summer classes 
may prove suggestive : 

Standards as Basis for Marks 
Excellent Work— 
I. Knowledge of subject matter: 


1. Memory and thought questions an- 
swered intelligently. 


(a) No guessing. 
(b) No help from teacher while 


reciting. 
2. ‘Topical Recitations. 
(a) Assigned work given clearly 
and thoroughly. 
(b) Outside information and _ vol- 
unteering expected. 
3. Written Work. 
(a) Statements brief and clear. 
(b) Carefully prepared as to word- 
ing, form, thought, writing, 
spelling, punctuation and 
neatness. 
II. Preparation: 
1. Daily. 
2. Done rapidly and thoughtfully. 
3. Written work in on time. 
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4, Directions of assignment followed as 
an outline. 
III. Attitude: 
1. In recitation. 
Position, attention, enthusiasm. 
2. ‘Toward preparation. 
Ability to work alone. 
Good judgment in use of time. 
3. Toward good team work. 
Respect for rights of others. 
Co-operation with teacher. 
Good Work— 
I. Knowledge of subject matter: 
1. Answers to questions well directed in 
thought. 
2. Topical recitations. 
(a) Assigned topic completed. 
(b) Frequent volunteering ex- 
pected. 
3. Written work. 
(a) Statements, brief and clear. 
(b) Careful in form, wording, 
thought, spelling, punctua- 
tion and neatness. 
II. Preparation: 
1. Daily. 
2. Done thoughtfully. 
3. Written work in on time. 
4. Directions of assignment followed as 
outline. 
III. Attitude: 
1. In recitation. 
(a) Good position. 
(b) Attentive. 
2. Toward preparation. 
(a) Ability to work without much 
assistance. 
(b) Judgment in using time. 
(c) Good team work. 
Fair Work— 
I. Knowledge of Subject Matter: 


(a) Irregular answers not well di- 
rected in thought. 
(b) Topical recitations. 


1. About one-half recitations topical. 

2. Questions from teacher necessary to 
complete it. 

3. Some volunteering. 

(c) Written work. Contains about 
three-fourths of important 
facts. 

II. Preparation: 
(a) Daily. 
(b) Insufficient time. 
Attitude: 
1. In recitation. 
(a) Poor attention. 
(b) Reminding for position fre- 
quently necessary. 
2. Toward preparation. 
Requires frequent assistance. 


ITT. 
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No imagination or creative 
ability. 
Not enough team work. 


(a) 
(b) 


Poor Work— 
I. Knowledge of Subject Matter: 
1. Very irregular answers. 
2. Thought answers infrequent. 
II. Topical recitations: 
(a) Seldom made. 
(b) Detailed questions necessary. 
Written work: 
About half important facts. 
Careless in mechanics. 
IV. Preparation: 


III. 


Inconstant. 
Covers about three-fourths of as- 
signment. 


V. Attitude: 

1. In recitation. 
Position poor. 
Inattentive. 

2. Toward preparation. 
Requires much assistance. 
Lack of imagination or 

ability. 

No regard for team work. 


creative 


3. Be Guided by Standards in Marking 
gg, formerly of the Chi- 
cago University, scientific studies have shown that 
in a reasonably large group of pupils only five to 
ten per cent are A students; twenty to twenty-five 
per cent B’s; thirty-five to forty per cent C’s; 
twenty to twenty-five per cent D’s; and five to ten 
per cent E’s. With this scale in mind, study your 
marks to see how much you deviate from it. If 
you discover a decided variance, might it not be 
well to reconsider your marking system? You 
may decide that your original judgment is cor- 
rect, but it is, nevertheless, always a satisfaction 
to be able to justify one’s own opinion. 
4. Meet Complaints with Cheerfulness 
After the report cards are out, the telephone 
will ring, and there will be personal calls at school, 
both pleasant and otherwise. Try to meet all 
parents cheerfully. If only you can keep in mind 
that you are dealing with mothers and fathers 
who are more interested in the personal welfare of 
the children than you can possibly be, it will help 
you to see their viewpoint. You will 
cover that frank and cheerful explanations will do 
much to win their confidence and respect. 


According to H. O. Rugg 


soon dis- 





REPORT CARDS 

You want the Parker report cards to send to 
parents, showing the progress of the boys and girls 
in your school. Envelopes to match. The standard 
for Wisconsin. Samples and prices free upon re- 
quest. 

THE PARKER COMPANY 
12 S. Carroll St., 
Madison, Wis. 
Publishing Department. 
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STUDIES IN POETRY 


October 

First Grade— 

Autumn Fires. Stevenson. 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon. Three Years with the 

Poets, page 13. 

Second Grade— 

Hiawatha’s Childhood. Longfellow. 

The Rock A By-Lady. Field. 

The Lamplighter. Stevenson. 
Third Grade— 

How the Leaves Came Down. Coolridge. 
Fourth Grade— 

October’s Bright Blue Weather. 
Fifth Grade— 

The Corn-Song. Whittier. 

When the Frost is in the Pumpkin.  Rilev 
Sixth Grade- 

The Huskers. 
Seventh Grade— 

America for Me. 
Eighth Grade— 

To a Waterfowl. 


Jackson. 


Whittier. 
Van Dyke. 
Bryant. 


Autumn Fires, by Stevenson 


In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 


Pleasant summer over 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The grey smoke towers. 


Sing a song of season! 
Something bright in all! 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 


The Lamplighter, by Stevenson 


My tea is nearly ready and the sun has left the sky; 

It’s time to take the window to see Leerie going by; 

For every night at teatime and before you take 
your seat, : 

With lantern and with ladder he comes posting up 
the street. 


Now Tom would be a driver and Maria go to sea, 

And my papa’s a banker and as rich as he can be; 

But I, when I am stronger and can choose what 
I’m to do, 

O Leerie I’ll go round at night and light the lamps 
with you! 


For we are lucky, with a lamp before the door, 

And Leerie stops to light it as he lights so many 
more; 

And O, before you hurry by with ladder and with 
light, 

O Leerie, see a little child and nod to him tonight! 


Jones—“T noticed you gave the lady your seat in 
the car today.” 

Smith—"Yes, since childhood I have respected a 
woman with a strap in her hand.”—Za. 


The Corn-Song, by Whittier 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine; 


We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest-fields with snow. 


Through vales of grass and meads: of flowers 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 


We dropped the seed o’er hil] and plain 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the long, bright days of June 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And wavered in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


And now, with autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest-time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


There, when the snows about us drift, 
And winter winds are cold, 

Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold. 


Let vapid idlers loll in silk, 
Around their costly board; 

Give us the bow] of samp and milk, 
By homespun beauty poured! 


Where’er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our farmer girl! 


Then shame on all the proud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessing of our hardy grain, 
Our wealth of golden corn! 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheat-field to the fly. 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod: 
Still let us, for his golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God! 


SPECIAL DAYS TO BE OBSERVED IN THE 

SCHOOLROOM 

October 

George Westinghouse, October 6, 1846. 
James Whitcomb Riley, October 6, 1852. 
Columbus Day, October 12, 1492. 
Helen Hunt Jackson, October 18, 1841. 
Theodore Roosevelt, October 27, 1858. 
Halloween, October 31. 
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The Work of Wisconsin’s Educational Publicity Committee 


L. D. Harvey, Chairman 


In the fall of 1919 far-sighted educators saw 
that the exodus of teachers from the profession 
had assumed such proportions as to constitute a 
menace to the public school system. They saw 
on the other hand that the public was unaware of 
conditions, that it was absorbed in other readjust- 
ment problems, and that unless it was aroused 
quickly it was far more likely to retrench in school 
expenditures than to sustain the schools through 
this crisis by adequate support. A failure to sup- 
port the schools at this moment meant a break- 
down of the system. 


Wisconsin Meets the Teacher Shortage 


Acting in accordance with its established policy 
of maintaining the highest standards of the teach- 
ing profession and guarding the interests of the 
schools, the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, at 
its annual meeting in November, 1919, discussed 
the school situation now confronting the state and 
nation and agreed upon a plan of action. At that 
time scarcely any state in the union had concerned 
itself with the teacher shortage, and the action of 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association preceded by 
seven months the conference called by the United 
States department of education. 

A resolution was introduced and adopted at the 
state meeting to appoint a publicity committee, 
the duty of which should be “to organize a state- 
wide campaign for the purpose of securing an 
educated public sentiment in favor of better 
schools, for adequate equipment and maintenance 
funds for all grades of schools, and for such in- 
creases in salaries for teachers from the kinder- 
garten to the university as will secure the best 
service, retain efficient teachers now in the employ 
of the public, and secure an adequate supply of 
thoroughly trained teachers for the future.” 

The committee as appointed consisted of Chair- 
man L. D. Harvey of Menomonie, president of 
Stout Institute; George H. Landgraf, then super- 
intendent of schools in Marinette; A. C. Shong, 
principal of the West Side high school, Milwaukee ; 
Ellen B. McDonald, superintendent of Oconto 
county schools; H. L. Miller, principal of the 
University high school; A. D. 8. Gillett, Superior 
normal school; John R. Commons, professor of 
economics of the University, and Carter Alexan- 
der, assistant state superintendent of education. 


Funds are Raised 


The association placed $1,000 at the disposal 
of the committee for preliminary work, with the 
expectation that the further work of the committee 
would be sustained by the voluntary subscriptions 
of the teachers and school officials. A letter was 
sent out to every teacher in the state through the 


superintendents, principals and presidents, ex- 
plaining the purposes of the committee and asking 
support from the teachers for this work. The 
response came from teachers in rural schools, city 
schools, vocational schools, county training schools, 
normal schools, Stout Institute and the University. 
Although no longer in school work, G. F. Loomis, 
former superintendent of schools in Waukesha, 
generously consented to act as treasurer of the com- 
mittee. A sufficient amount came in so that in 
March the committee felt justified in engaging an 
executive secretary, Gladys Harvey, and an ex- 
perienced newspaper writer, John Wolf, to write 
the press articles for a state-wide campaign. An 
office foree was engaged. 


The Committee Digs Up Facts 


Up to this the committee had done the neces- 
sary preliminary work without any paid service. 
Questionaires had been sent to the county and city 
superintendents and to individual teachers, to de- 
termine the exact situation as it applied to Wis- 
consin. ‘Inquiries had been sent to every state 
superintendent in the country as to similar cam- 
paigns and material collected from such few places 
as were conducting campaigns. The general cam- 
paign which the National Education Association 
was already carrying on for better salaries, made 
available a large amount of statistical material. 
All such material was compiled and tabulated. The 
Wisconsin reports were sent out to city and county 
superintendents and through them presented to 
their communities. 


The Situation in Figures 


The reports confirmed the assumption of the 
committee that there was a general serious short- 
age of qualified teachers. Fifty per cent of the 
sixty city superintendents reporting indicated a 
shortage of teachers in the fall of 1919. Nearly 
100 per cent of the forty-eight county superin- 
tendents reporting indicated a shortage of qualified 
teachers. Eighteen times as many emergency li- 
censes had been issued to legally unqualified teach- 
ers in 1919 as in 1913. 

The reports showed that nearly half of the rural 
teachers received less than $675 a year. 

Over half of the city teachers received less than 
$990 a year. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the rural teachers report- 
ing were unable to support themselves twelve 
months in the year on their salaries. A still 
higher percentage of the city school teachers re- 
porting were unable to support themselves twelve 
months in the year on their salaries. 

Seventeen cities reported that they were taxed 
to the legal limit for school purposes. 
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Reports from normal schools, the University and 
Stout Institute, indicated difficulty in securing 
properly qualified teachers and their inability to 
hold many of their teachers at the present salaries. 

There had been a falling off of graduates from 
all the teachers’ training schools and training 
courses in the state—a condition also true of the 
whole country. 

In other respects the schools needed assistance. 
Many superintendents reported the need of school 
nurses and medical inspection. Only twenty cities 
reported that all of their pupils received system- 
atic physical training. 





The First Objective: Better Pay 


To summarize: it was obvious that the alarm- 
ing shortage of teachers must be quickly relieved 
by increases in salaries sufficient not only to pro- 
vide a “living wage,” but also to offer an adequate 
return on the teacher’s investment of time and 
money in training. In no other way could good 
teachers be retained in the service and enough good 
people recruited into the training schools to fill 
the yaps already made. At best it would take five 
years to overcome the existing shortage. The 
schools needed more generous support for physical 
training and upbuilding. 


Spreading the News 


The committee placed this information before 
the public in a number of ways. ‘Three bulletins 
were issued, one for the use of women’s clubs, one 
giving in detail the conditions and needs of the 
country schools, and one general bulletin of in- 
formation. On the basis of the information con- 
veyed, an appeal was made to the voters to act 
quickly to save their schools. 

Newspaper articles, notes and happenings were 
sent to the editors of the state newspapers, educa- 
tional journals and farmers’ journals, and some 
papers out of the state. Fifty per cent of the edi- 
tors of the state agreed to cooperate with the com- 
mittee in the Better Schools campaign. The press 
of the state has been most cordial and enthusiastic 
in their support and to them in large degree is due 
the credit for the results obtained. The Wisconsin 
Journal of Education conducted a particularly ac- 
tive and able campaign. The American School 
Board Journal contributed a large amount of val- 
uable material to the campaign through its pages. 


Coéperating Agencies 


Farmers, bankers, ministers, women’s clubs, Ro- 
tary clubs, Kiwanis clubs and commercial clubs 
were reached by letters, bulletins, articles and 
speeches. In most cases their hearty codperation 
was secured. The women’s clubs, Rotary clubs 
and ministers have been particularly active. The 
Bankers’ Association, at its meeting in May, adopt- 
ed resolutions favoring better salaries for teachers. 


Work of the School People 


The bulk of the direct work in the community 

fell, of course, on the county and city superin- 
tendents and principals and the local teachers’ or- 
ganizations. They distributed material, talked 
before local groups, presented the case to school 
boards, and in many cases carried on novel and 
effective local campaigns. The normal schools con- 
tributed press articles and speakers to the cam- 
yaign. 
The state department of education codperated 
in every way and carried on a vigorous campaign 
of education through its Hducational News, 
through the press, and through personal work on 
the part of members of the department. 


The First Returns: Increases in City Salaries 


Reports of salary increases for 1920-21 began 
to come in in May. By June 29, eighty cities and 
five union high schools had reported salary in- 
creases ranging from eight to eighty per cent over 
the previous year. Most of the increases were from 
twenty-four to fifty per cent above salaries paid 
in 1919-20. 


County Salary Increases 


In June the work of the committee was concen- 
trated on driving home the country school situa- 
tion. The editors responded generously to appeals 
for space. County superintendents sent out bul- 
letins, frequently reinforced by personal letters. 
Letters and information about the county schools, 
as well as news of what other counties were doing 
for their schools were sent weekly to prominent 
people in the counties. The normal schools sent 
a number of speakers to county school graduating 
exercises to talk on teachers’ salaries. As fast 
as superintendents reported salary increases, sched- 
ules were made out and sent to all the county 
superintendents. 

Reports up to June 25 from county superin- 
tendents showed forty-eight counties which had 
engaged teachers at $100 a month and over. Of 
these, eighteen counties had twenty and more such 
positions. Fond du Lac and Manitowoc counties 
set $100 as their minimum. Iron county reported 
seventy-five out of eighty-seven teachers receiving 
$100 and over. Kenosha county had sixteen teach- 
ers at $110; Forest county, fifty-eight teachers at 
$100; Door county, thirty-one teachers at $100. 
Thirty-eight counties reported they had no teach- 
ers who would receive as little as the new state 
minimum of $75 a month. 


Special Education Session of the Legislature 


At the request of many organizations, the pub- 
licity committee among others, Governor Philipp 
called a special session of the legislature in May, 
chiefly to consider educational matters. The com- 
mittee laid before the governor and the legisla- 
tors their report on the school situation and urged 
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them to take such action as 
edy it. 

The legislature was fully alive to the impor- 
tance of the issue and made a remarkable educa- 
tional record, in the legislation passed. 


was proper to rem- 


The New Laws 


The minimum salary for teachers in schools re- 
ceiving state aid was raised from $60 to $75 a 
month. 

The maximum of $100 a month for supervising 
teachers (county) was made the minimum and no 
maximum was set. 

State aid for county training schools was in- 
creased. 

A special tax of eight mills for school purposes 
was authorized in cities. 

The tax limit for school purposes was raised 
from 214 per cent to 214 per cent on assessed prop- 
erty in school districts. 

Increased appropriations were made for normal 
schools, the University, Stout Institute, mining 
school, and library school to enable them to meet 
increased costs. 


Public Interest Aroused 


During the summer: months the committee has 
gathered material of interest about the Wisconsin 
schools and has, through the press and in other 
ways, attempted to acquaint the public with their 
school system. Only a start has been made in that 
direction. Interest is being aroused and people 
are beginning to ask questions about their schools. 
A recent citizens’ meeting in Milwaukee, called by 
George Harsh, shoe manufacturer, indicated a de- 


sire on the part of the public to get acquainted. 


with their schools and to back up a movement to 
make them the best in the country. To Mr. Harsh, 


the committee is indebted for the “Wisconsin 
Idea,” which has been given general circulation 


throughout the state. 

“T believe: 

“That educating the child is the surest road to 
Americanization ; 

“That our public schools should be as good as 
it is possible to make them; 

“That the profession of school teaching should 
be elevated to a position of honor; 

“That the first step is to pay school teachers 
enough to retain the good ones now in the profes- 
sion and to attract other men and women of the 
highest type.” 

Wisconsin’s Hope in Education 


The first purpose of the committee has been ac- 
complished, through favorable circumstances, and 
lided by the interest and effort of many other 
agencies as well as its own: interest has been 
aroused sufficiently to increase salaries. It re- 
mains to educate that interest into a sustained and 
well-informed public sentiment for the. support. of 


the best possible schools—a sentiment which shall 
be permanent because it is based on knowledge in- 
stead of emotion or temporary panic. The only 
way that Wisconsin can regain its pre-eminence 
in education is through healthy and continuous 
publie interest in its schools. 





THE NORTHWESTERN AT EAU CLAIRE 

Kau Claire, October 21-22! 

The big Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation will meet in annual session at Eau Claire 
Thursday and Friday, October 21-22. The gen- 
eral programs will begin Thursday afternoon, and 
the association will continue until Friday night 
at 6 o’clock. This is an innovation in not having 
any meeting on Saturday, and will permit the 
teachers of the Northwestern to take in the city 
on the following day if they so choose. 

Among the speakers on the program will be 
President Birge of the University; President 
Brown of St. Cloud normal; Professor Dennis of 
Northwestern University, and J. B. Tanner of 
Chicago. 

Superintendent Robert IH. Lohrie of the New 
Richmond schools is president of the association 
this vear, and he and his fellow officers have made 
a special effort to present one of the strongest 
programs ever given at a sectional meeting in the 
state. 

The teachers of the northwest should rally at 
this meeting, especially those who are unable to 
attend the larger state meeting at Milwaukee the 
coming month. 

Those desiring accommodations or further in 
formation should write to Superintendent W. T. 
Darling, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, at once. 

All aboard for Eau Claire, October 21-22! 
WISCONSIN VALLEY ASSOCIATION AT WAUSAU 

Wisconsin Valley Association will meet at Wau 
sau on Friday and Saturday, October 15-16. No 
preliminary program has as vet been issued by 
President Colburn of the Rhinelander scheols, but 
this has been in preparation for some time, and 
the teachers of Wisconsin River valley may expect 
splendid returns from attendance upon this meet- 
ing. For rooms and board reservations, write to 
Superintendent S. B. Tobey, Wausau, Wisconsin. 





COMING TEACHERS’ MEETINGS IN WISCONSIN 
Lake Superior Association, Superior, October 
14-15. 
Wisconsin Valley Association, Wausau, October 
15-16. 
Northwestern 
21-22. 
Western Association, La Crosse, October 22-23. 
Northeastern Association, Green Bay, October 
22-23. 


Eau Claire, October 


Association, 


State Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee, Novem- 
ber 4-5-6. 
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The Big Meeting Next Month 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT MILWAUKEE 


A Practical Program for Wisconsin Teachers 

Milwaukee, November 4-5-6! 

See that your schools are dismissed for Thurs- 
day and Friday of that week! 

Pack your grip and get to Milwaukee early 
Thursday morning for the opening gun at 9 a. m.! 


The sixty-seventh annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association promises to be the 
largest, and possibly the most important, of any 
ever held. The program prepared by 
President Barr is extremely practical, and deals 
largely with problems which concern our own state 
of Wisconsin. Among these we note that the fa- 
mous Ayers report is to receive first recognition at 
the Thursday evening meeting in the auditorium. 
The pros and cons of this report will be discussed 
by E. A. Fitzpatrick, secretary of the State Board 
of Education; Charles P. Cary, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; J. J. Handley, 
secretary Wisconsin State Education of Labor: 
George R. Harsh, president Publie School Im 
provement Association; and Mrs. Meta Berger, 
member Milwaukee Board of Education. Follow- 
ing the discussion by these able speakers, three 
minute statements from individuals will be per- 
mitted from the floor. The great question of the 
hour to Wisconsin people is whether or not the 
Ayers report which gives us an educational ranking 
of thirty-third in the country is just or unjust. 
Let’s hear what Cary and Fitzpatrick have to 
say about it. 


session 


Organizing Wisconsin Teachers 


The Executive Committee of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association has proposed a plan for 
reorganization, and President Barr has called a 
meeting to be held in the Gold Room, Wisconsin 
Hotel, Milwaukee, on Wednesday morning, 10 
o'clock, preceding the meeting, for the purpose of 
proposing a plan to the general association. 

The delegates to this conference are to be repre- 
sentative of al] educational interests in the state 
private schools and colleges and the educational 
press excepted. If this matter is handled right, 
along sane lines, there is no reason why the teach- 
ers of Wisconsin can not become a powerful or- 
ganization, and, standing united in their efforts, 
bring about those educational reforms which are so 
essential to the success of our schools at the present 
time. Much will depend upon the personnel of the 
delegates coming to this preliminary meeting, but 
it is to be presumed that the officers will see that 
it is honestly representative of all the educational 
interests of the state. 





Cc. M. BARR 
President Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 


Big Men From Outside on the List of Speakers 


The following is a partial list of the outside 
talent secured : 

U. S. Commissioner P. P. Claxton. 

Julia Lathrop, Director Children’s 
Washington, D. C. 

Irving Babbitt, Professor of English, Harvard 
University. 

R. L. Lyman, Professor of Education, Chicago 
University. 

Olive Jones, Principal 
School, New York City. 

K. G. Smith, Director Trade Industrial Eduea- 
tion, Michigan. 

Lida B. Earhart, Professor Elementary Educa- 
tion, Nebraska University. 

W. A. McKeever, Child 
Kansas University. 

Rachelle Yarros, Department of Public Health, 
Ilinois. 

John H. Finley, Commissioner of Education, 
New York. 

Clara Schmidt, Psychologist, Chicago Schools. 

F. L. Moulton, Department of Education, Chi- 
cago University. 

George Allen Works, Professor of Rural Educa- 
tion, Cornel] University. 

E. E. Horn, Department of 
Psychology, Iowa State University. 


Bureau, 


Special 


Klementary 


Training Fxpert, 
5 


Experimental 
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Sectional Meetings 


Twenty-nine sectional meetings are scheduled 
for Thursday and Friday afternoons. These em- 
body all phases of educational work, and will af- 
ford every teacher an opportunity to select the 
special school work in which he is most interested. 
The sectional meetings will be favored by the 
speakers of the foreign talent mentioned above. 
It is a wise provision of the officers to have the 
“big guns” in the sectional meetings rather than 
at the general meetings. 


Other Features 


While all the details of the meeting have not 
been worked out, the preliminary program indi- 
cates many innovations and valuable features for 
the 1920 session. The league of women voters will 
give a reception to the teachers on Thursday even- 
ing in the auditorium. State Superintendent Cary 
has provided a school exhibit. A country life pro- 
gram will be carried out. The musical organiza- 
tions of Milwaukee will furnish the music for the 
general sections and the larger sections, under the 
leadership of Mr. John E. Jones. 


Come! 


This is the big educational meeting of the year 
for Wisconsin teachers. Last year the attendance 
was about 6,000. This figure should be raised to 
10,000. 

Under the law, the school board has the author- 
ity to dismiss schools for Thursday and Friday, 
November 4-5, for the purpose of permitting 
teachers to attend this meeting. Get this matter 
before your school board immediately, and then 
lay all plans to join your fellow teachers in the 
pilgrimage to Milwaukee. 

Let’s make the sixty-seventh session of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association the biggest and best 
ever! 


WISCONSIN BOYS’ BAND ASSOCIATION IN 
PROCESS OF FORMATION 


On August 24th there was held at Reedsburg 
a most interesting band convention. Bands were 
present from New Lisbon, Mauston and Kilbourn, 
besides the Reedsburg band. Representatives also 
came from other cities. 

The result of the meeting was the organization 
of the Wisconsin Boys’ Band Association, with 
C. T. Carroll of Waupaca-as president; R. E. Hol- 
gate of Mauston vice-president ; and W. V. Arvold 
of Reedsburg secretary-treasurer. The idea back 
of the organization is to promote the formation of 
bovs’ bands and to hold annually a boys’ band con- 
vention at some convenient center in the state. 
This movement is certainly a most commendable 
one, and no doubt other organizations of like na- 
ture connected with the schools of the state will 
be glad to join in the membership. 
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THE NORTHEASTERN AT GREEN BAY 


Under the leadership of President C. G. Stangel, 
principal of the Manitowoe high school, great 
preparations are being made for a big meeting of 
Northeastern Wisconsin teachers at Green Bay on 
Friday and Saturday, October 22-23. 

Reuben Post Halleck of Louisville, Kentucky, 
will be the big speaker at this meeting. President 
Melvin A. Brannon of Beloit College; Miss Nina 
Kerr, Dean of Milwaukee-Downer College; and 
Professor A. B. Hall of the University of Wis- 
consin, will address the general sessions. Judge 
Henry Graass will welcome the teachers.’ 

The keynote of the meeting will be growth, and 
the slogan is “To stay where you are, you must 
run like everything.” 

The usual sectional meetings will be held in the 
afternoon of the first day. Teachers wishing board 
and room accommodations should write to the local 
superintendent, A. W. Burton, at once. 

The Fox River Valley has always had a big meet- 
ing, and no doubt this year it will be larger than 
ever. 


DEATH OF T. B. PRAY 

There is many a teacher in Wisconsin who will 
regret to learn of the death of Theron Brown Pray, 
which occurred at Ashland September ‘11. 

Mr. Pray, from 1881 to 1894, was second in 
command at the Whitewater normal school during 
the presidency of Albert Salisbury. In this posi- 
tion as an institute conductor, thousands of teach- 
ers came into contact with him throughout the 
state. 

When the Stevens Point normal school was 
opened in 1894, Mr. Pray became its first presi- 
dent, and remained in that position until 1906, 
when he went into commercial work in the east. 

Mr. Pray was a man of the highest integrity, a 
thorough schoolmaster, and one who has left his 
impress upon education in the state of Wisconsin. 


LESSONS IN CIVICS 


Primary and intermediate grade teachers who 
wish to give practical instruction in civics will 
find the bulletin “Lessons in Civies for the Six 
Elementary Grades of City Schools” a very valu- 
able aid. This bulletin may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, at the actual cost of print- 


ing. Hannah Margaret Harris of the Hyannis 
state normal school of Massachusetts prepared 


these lessons under the direction of Arthur W. 
Dunn, a specialist in civic education. Miss Harris 
has taken tvpical situations that arise in a child’s 
daily experience and has used them as a means for 
developing a sense of civic responsibility. These 
lessons are worked out in sufficient detail to enable 
a teacher to use them readily, and they also possess 
the further merit of interest. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Do it now! 
M:lwaukee, November 4-5-6! 
Denmark has a new $60,000 high school. 


Beloit will employ a school nurse this year. 

Appleton is planning for a school survey this 
year. 

Portage county reports a shortage of twenty 


rura] teachers. 

Plans for the new Fond du Lac high school have 
been approved. 

The average salary for county supervising teach- 
ers is $1,355.76. 

Marinette county has fourteen new rural school 
buildings this year. 

The Milwaukee normal is to establish a class for 
the education of the deaf. 


More than half of the high school enrollment 
of Stanley is from out of the city. 
Don’t forget that Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 


tion at Milwaukee, November 4, 5, 6! 

Eight hundred studerfits enrolled in 
Claire high school on the opening day. 

The towns of Bradford, Clinton, La 
Turtle, Rock county, are to consolidate. 

In round numbers there are 450,000 children 
enrolled in the public schools of Wisconsin. 

Merrill will build a new addition to her high 
school and to the Second Ward school building. 

Several rural teachers of Outagamie county are 
to receive over one hundred fifty dollars a month. 

The Marshfield junior high school, just organized 
this fall, has an initial enrollment of 274 students. 

The new Sheboygan county training school 
opened its doors for the first time on September 135. 

Watch out for fires from soft coal. Two serious 
coal-bin fires in Madison schools have already been 
reported. 

La Crosse has engaged a trained worker to act 
both as a vocational guide and as an attendance 
supervisor. 

The University of Wisconsin graduated one hun- 
dred young men and women at the end of the sum 
mer session. 

Clintonville has a 
building. Its schools 
six-three-three plan. 

Students of the new central continuation school 
in Milwaukee are helping to install fittings as part 
of their class work. 


the Eau 


Prairie anid 


school 
the 


$200,000 high 
now organized on 


new 
are 
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The Stephenson training school, Marinette coun- 
ty, reports a 50 per cent increase in the teachers’ 
train:ng classes this year. 

Milwaukee grade teachers have asked the school 
board finance committee for salary increases total- 
ling more than $1,000,000. 

State Superintendent C. P. Cary entertained the 
county supervising teachers during their recent 
state conference in Madison. 

Special state aid has been granted to twenty- 
nine rural teachers in Walworth county for con- 
tinuous service in one district. 

At the annual school board convention of the 
first district of Dane county, a vote for uniform 
text-books in the district was lost. 

The Stevens Point normal school has organized 
a junior high school department to provide prac- 
tical work in teaching for advanced students. 

A new union free high school has been organized 
at Webster, Wisconsin, and already plans for a new 
high school building in this district have been en- 
dorsed. 

A. C. Shibe, formerly principal of the U. W. 
Grant school, Sheboygan, has accepted a position 
in the sales department of the American Chair 
Company. 

The state board of education is planning to offer 
free courses of instruction to ex-service men. These 
courses will be academic, vocational, cultural and 
industrial. 

John D. Hercher, formerly principal at Water- 
ford. Wisconsin, has charge of the social activities 
of the students of the Washington high school in 
Milwaukee. 

Menasha has built a fourteen room addition to 
the high school. The board of education has also 
purchased a large dwelling house to be used as a 
teacherage. 

The Rice school of Lincoln county pays one hun- 
dred thirty-five dollars a month for a teacher, and 
in so doing becomes the banner school of the county 
in this respect. 

The increase in school enrollment for Racine is 
reported as but twenty-five pupils. This is thought 
to be due to the temporary lull in the industrial 
life of the city. 

The faculties of the training schools for rural 
teachers from Racine, Kenosha, Monroe, Green and 
Rock counties met for conference at Janesville on 
September 25th. 

R. E. Davis has resigned from his position as 
d‘rector of the Wisconsin mining school at Platte- 
ville to accept a position with a New York petro- 
leum engineers’ firm. 

Leo Stern. who, for thirty-seven years, was in- 
structor of German in the Milwaukee schools, has 
gone to Germany to live. He will continue to re- 
ceive his teacher’s pension. 

Walworth county teachers are loyal supporters 
of their local teachers’ institute. Every rural and 
grade school in the county was represented at the 
Eikhorn institute this fall. 

Miss Florence E. Foxwell has been appointed to 
the kindergarten position in the normal school] at 
La Crosse. Miss Foxwell was formerly a teacher in 
the Whitewater normal school. 

The Milwaukee normal school reports four hun- 
dred pupils enrolled in extension courses last year. 
Oshkosh norma] is planning to take over the exten- 
sion work in its district this year. 

The Ft. Atkinson high school poultry team won 
first prize at the State Fair at Milwaukee last Sep- 
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Do You Know ENAMELAC and PERMODELLO? 








Protect Your School Records 





HAllsteet 


UNDERWRITER SAFES 
The Parker Company 


Supply Department 


12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 














Official Figures Prove the Efficiency of 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Claims are one thing—proof is another. Here 
are facts that prove to any one that the greatest 
percentage of successful shorthand writers use 
the system of proven success. 


OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
SHORTHAND CLERKS 
77.3 per cent write Pitmanic Phonography 
23.7 per cent other systems of shorthand 
(See Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1913---the most recent official statistics on 
this subject.) 


Of the official shorthand court reporters of the 
United States 

91.2 per cent write Pitmanic Phonography 

8.8 per cent other systems of shorthand 

(See the latest roster of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association as published in its “Pro- 
ceedings” for 1917.) 


Send for Particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West Forty-fifth St. New York 


Publishers of ‘‘Course in Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand,’’ $1.60. ‘‘Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting’’ 70c. ‘‘Style Book of Busi- 
ness English,’’ $1.10. 











Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study 


Fourth Edition Just Out--Revised and Enlarged 
By P. J. Zimmers.Superintendent of Schools 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


The fourth edition of this book was caused by the 
immense demand from all over the country for Zim- 
mer’s key to the solution of hundreds of the teacher’s 
more perplexing problems in the schoolroom. 


Not a theory, but 
a praotica] treaiment 
striking at the heart 
of today’s defects in 
teaching as worked 
out and daily demon- 
stratedin the author’s 
own schools. 

Are you sure you 
are teaching your 
boys and girls how to 
study? Let this book 
test you out, 

No teacher, froma 
college professor toa 
district school teach- 
er can afford to be 
without this book. 

Cloth bound, print- 
ed in clear, plain type. 
Price 75c, postage .06. 


The Parker Company 


Publishing Department 
12 South Carroll Street 





Madison, Wisconsin 
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tember, and the corn demonstration team of the 
same high school won second place. 

Of course you are going to the big Milwaukee 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association next 
month. Close your schools on Thursday and Fri- 
day, and be there Thursday morning. 

The new Waukesha high school that was built to 
provide ample room for the young people of the 
city, was practically filled on the opening day. 
Nearly eight hundred pupils enrolled. 

In order that they may have a greater voice in 
the work of the schools, Milwaukee teachers have 
formed a teachers’ codperative council. The coun- 
cil will meet regularly once each month. 

The Janesville W. C. T. U. is making arrange- 
ments to purchase the Frances Willard school build- 
ing that is soon to be sold at auction. Frances 
Willard attended this school in her girlhood. 

Hazel E. Behrens, kindergarten teacher in the 
Oshkosh normal school, had charge of the demon- 
stration kindergarten of the state normal school 
at Canyon, Texas, during the summer session. 


Langlade rural schools will not lack for music 
this year. County normal students are planning to 
give a series of entertainments to raise funds for 
the purchase of a phonograph for each district. 


The enrollment at New London has increased to 
such an extent that even the barracks erected 
last year are not sufficient to care for the pupils. 
Some of the grades are to run on half-day sessions. 


The Highland high school introduced two new 
courses—Agriculture and Commerce. The attend- 
ance has increased one-third over last year. Prin- 
cipal E. A. Deneen is continuing his work there 
this year. 

J. E. Jones, former superintendent of Kewaunee 
county, resigned his position to accept the princi- 
palship at Almond, Wisconsin. Anna Barnard was 


appointed by State Superintendent Cary to take 
his place. 
At the request of De Pere, C. P. Cary, state 


superintendent of schools, sent T. W. Gosling and 
H. W. Schmidt to make a survey of the school 
buildings. They recommended a $250,000 Union 
high school building. 

Unless the legislature postpones the time when 
a high school education is required for teaching, 
this is the last year in which graduates from the 
common schoo] may enter a county normal without 
further academic training. 

The common council of La Crosse has ended a 
lengthy fight by authorizing the issue of bonds for 
the erection of three ward schools, the construc- 
tion on two of which will begin this fall. The 
special bond issue will be for $375,000. 

The pupils of the West Division high school, 
Milwaukee, are reducing the cost of the noon-day 
lunch by doing their own dishing up and dishwash- 
ing. One of the teachers acts as buyer for the cafe- 
teria. A substantial lunch costs only eighteen 
cents. 

Three sectional associations are to be held in 
the state this month concerning which we have 
heard no details. Lake Superior meets at Superior 
October 14-15; the Western at La Crosse October 
22-23, and the North Centra] at Ashland, date not 
given. 

Mr. City Superintendent and High School Princi- 
pal: Have you got your teachers together and 
arranged for the Journal to go to each teacher and 
to every school board member? This is the real 
way to spread the educational gospel in your com- 
munity. 
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At the coming meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association, undoubtedly the presidency will go to 
some one outside of Milwaukee. The name of 
Superintendent B. E. McCormick of La Crosse has 
frequently been mentioned for this high honor. 

Reports from a number cities state that the in- 
crease in high school attendance is so great that 
remed-al measures must be taken to relieve con- 
gestion. Among these cities are: Eau Claire, 
Marinette, Stevens Point, Antigo and Waupaca. 

Shortage of rooms and high cost of living are 
not always insurmountable difficulties. At the 
State Fair this year, two hundred teachers found a 
solution to these problems by staying at the camp 
that the university extension department provided 
for their use. 

Believing that there is a present tendency for 
married women to over-crowd the teaching profes- 
sion, certain directors of the Milwaukee school 
board suggested that hereafter in Milwaukee mar- 
ried women be employed only on the temporary 
list of teachers. 

Last year it cost the city of Sheboygan $1,348.41 
to dispense milk among school children. This year 
the school board will ask for bids in the open mar- 
ket and try to contract directly with some farmer 
in order that the children may receive the benefit 
of reduced prices. 

Caroline W. Barbour of the Superior normal and 
Mary C. Jacobs and Blanche Lovett of the Mil- 
waukee faculty acted as the kindergarten instruc- 
tors of the summer session of the Milwaukee nor- 
mal. Over one hundred and thirty students were 
enrolled in the kindergarten department. 


In the final contest at the State Fair, Eva Peter- 
sen of Yorkville township, Racine county, won the 
gold medal in spelling, arithmetic and writing. 
George W. Davies, former county superintendent 
of Sauk county and well known in the state for his 
interest in rural education, awarded the medal. 

The annual meeting of the Manitowoc Teachers’ 
Association was held at Two Rivers Friday and 
Saturday, September 24th and 25th. This associa- 
tion is composed of teachers from the county and 
from the cities of Manitowoc and Two Rivers. One 
of the speakers on the program was Dr. J. Adams 
Puffer of Boston. 

Berlin has devised a plan to relieve congestion 
in several grades without employing more than one 
extra teacher. The over-flow from the _ several 
grades is cared for by one teacher, but the pupils 
attend classes in their grade rooms. Pupils are 
assigned to the mixed room in rotation and for 
periods of six weeks. 

The National Soldiers’ Home at Milwaukee will 
soon provide accommodations for men who served 
in the A. E. F. and the Spanish-American wars. 
The Government has given its sanction for the 
erection of shop buildings which will be used as 
vocational training quarters for about one hundred 
disabled survivors of the recent war. 


According to a statement made by C. P. Cary, 
state superintendent of schools, after the close of 
the supervisors’ convention in Madison, Wisconsin 
was the first state to employ supervising teachers. 
He also called attention to the fact that New Jersey 
has now adopted this plan and that other states 
are considering following Wisconsin’s lead. 


In spite of the fact that present over-crowded 
conditions in Racine make it necessary to run the 
high school in half day periods, the voters defeated 
a proposition to issue bonds in the sum of $700,000 
for a new central high school building. The pro- 
posed location of the building is given as a reason 
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School Plays and Operas 


We furnish costumes, wigs, music and scores 
for any Opera or Play. Let us hear from you 


FRITZ SCHOULTZ & CO., 


58 W. Lake St. Chicago, Il. 











Book Cards 
Book Pockets 


Designed by State Supervisor of 
School Libraries. Fully illustrated in 
our School Library Special Catalog. 


Have you a copy? 


Democrat Printing Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin 











TEACHERS! 


REACH THE HOME 
= Bee 








a2 a3 
Keep the parents in touch iS Bs 
with your school by sending 
them the records of your pu- 
pils on ournew and up-to-date 


School Report 
Cards 


A pracrical and substantial 
line of monthly, quarterly 
and term report cards hand- 
somely executed on the best 
of stock the market produces. 


Envelopes to match. 


A postal request brings sam- 
ples of cards and envelopes 
to you by return mail free 
of charge. 




















The Parker Company 


12 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 
The Bradley Quality Books 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No. I 


For the Ist and 2nd grades, price..... .$0.60 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No. II 

For 2nd and 3rd grades, price......... .60 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No. IIL 

For the 8rd and 4th grades, price...... .60 
Once Upon a Time Animal Stories 

For the 8rd and 4th grades, price...... .60 
Stories of Great Adventure 

For the 6th and 7th grades, price...... .75 


Broad Stripes and Bright Stars, 
American History Stories 


Any of the above books sent postage paid on re- 
ceipt of price. We make discount to schools on 
quantities. 


Send for our special list of materials for semi- 
graded schools, also complete catalog. 


Thomas Charles Company 
Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Illinois 














No Monopoly 


No school journal! has a monopoly on alll the good 
ideas about teaching. 


No matter how good the magazine you now have, 
you need other view p>ints. 
No other magazine handles school problems in the 


way they are handled by 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL DIGEST 


| ] . ty 
Is the spice of life. Spice adds flavor to food and 
so zest to its consumption. 
Variety in intellectual food is no less desirable 
than in other lines. 
We are so sure that you will find the DIGEST in- 
dispensible, no matter what other magazines you 
may have, that we make the following guarantee 


You cannot lose-- 


Subscribe for the DIGEST and read two numbers; 


if you are not satisfied that you are getting more 
than $2.00 worth of actual help and inspiration 
and will so notify us in writing-—-we will refund 


your money. 


Or if you prefer-- 


send us twenty-five cents for a two months’ trial 
subscription. 


The National School Digest 
Subscription price $2.00 


1405 University Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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for the defeat of the issue. The Twelfth Ward 
Boosters’ Club has decided to wage another cam- 
paign as soon as the law permits. 


Milwaukee labor unions are opposing the all- 
year school plan that is being advocated in Mil- 
waukee. The unions contend that such a system 
will impair the mental and physical vigor of the 
pupils; and, at the same time, that it will react to 
the advantage of employers by causing children to 
seek employment even at an earlier age than they 
do now. 


Nina C. Vandewalker of the Milwaukee normal 
school had charge of the program of the kinder- 
garten section of the meeting of the N. E. A. at 
Salt Lake City. After the meeting she visited San 
Francisco, Berkeley. Los Angeles and other kinder- 
garten centers in California and Texas in the inter- 
ests of the National Kindergarten Union of which 
she is president. She reports the kindergarten 
situation in these states as very promising. 

This year when the pupils of the U. S. Grant 
school of Sheboygan returned to school, they had 
the pleasure of seeing the walls of their school- 
rooms hung with good pictures that they had been 
instrumental in placing there. Last year under 
the direction of Principal A. C. Shibe and his co- 
workers, the school gave a two-days’ entertain- 
ment and art exhibit at the school building to earn 
money to purchase a few copies of the masterpieces. 


On October 13. 14, 15, there will be held at 
Oshkosh a state conference of social work, which 
will consider social problems connected with the 
rural schools, parent-teacher associations, nutri- 
tion clinics. and truancy. Sections are provided 
on public recreation, children, mental and social 
hygiene, public health. and rural social work. The 
conference ought to interest educators generally, 
and no doubt many teachers will be in attendance. 


Mayor D. B. Reinhart of Merrill says that a 
basement room is no place to send children to 
school. Now that so many schools are trying to 
solve the problems arising from increased enroll- 
ment. we are wondering if it might not be well if 
citizens in many communities were to take the same 
stand. Pleasant and sanitary surroundings are es- 
sential to the health and happiness of school chil- 
dren. A doilar invested in a modern school build- 
ing is better than one spent for a doctor’s fee. 


The city council of Superior has approved the 
establishment of a night college in that city as 
authorized by the State Board of Education. This 
will be known as “Superior College.’’ By the pro- 
visions of the resolution, the school commissioners 
of Superior have the power to appoint six members 
to the board of regents to serve for a period of 
three years each. These regents will have the 
direction and control of the night college. The 
funds for the maintenance of this college will be 
provided from the soldiers’ educational bonus funds 
of the state. The work will probably be done in 
the local normal school building. 


Ft. Atkinson had its little school disturbance 
last month. It appears that the daughter of a 
prominent family was not promoted as rapidly as 
the fond parents thought she should be. An appeal 
was made to the school board, who ordered the 
promotion of the gir] over the ruling of Superin- 
tendent Miles and his teachers. Mr. Miles im- 
mediately offered his resignation, which was fol- 
lowed by the statement of the teachers that they 
would not continue their services in the public 
schools at Ft. Atkinson if the professional judg- 
ment of the teaching force was not to be recognized 
by the board of education. 


Superintendent R. W. Fairchild of Fond du Lac 
has called attention of parents to the state law 
regarding the issue of labor permits to children. 
No child under the age of seventeen can be excused 
from school to work unless the family is in need 
of his support. Out of fourteen applicants upon 
whom Mr. Fairchild passed judgment recently only 
two were found to have legitimate reason for being 
excused from school attendance. We believe that 
Superintendent Fairchild is right in his rigid ad- 
herence to the law. Since many parents are so 
easily influenced by the wishes of their children 
to leave school, it is essential that superintendents 
exercise great care in deciding the merits of each 
case. 

MISS VANDEWALKER GOES TO WASHINGTON 

The many friends of Miss Nina Vandewalker, 
who for twenty-three years has been director 
of the kindergarten work in the Milwaukee 
normal school, will be pleased to learn of her 
promotion to the position of specialist in kin- 
dergarten education in the Bureau of Eduea- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Miss Vandewalker 
left the Milwaukee normal, October 1st, and is 
succeeded by Miss Louise M. Alder, formerly 
connected with the normal school at Emporia, 
Kansas, 

GILLAN SUSPENDS THE “WESTERN 
TEACHER” 

It will be news to many educators in Wiscon- 
sin to learn that S. Y. Gillan, who for the last 
twenty-eight years has edited and published 
the Western Teacher at Milwaukee, has sus- 
pended that publication as well as the Ameri- 
can Journal of Education. All subseribers 
have been paid in full by Mr. Gillan the bal- 
ance due them. 

The Wisconsin Teacher came into existence 
in 1892, and has since that time enjoyed a cir- 
culation throughout the northwest, especially 
in Wisconsin. 

The suspension of the Western Teaches leaves 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education again the 
only teacher’s magazine in the Wisconsin field. 
Since 1856, when the Journal was stared, rivals 
in the shape of other publications of a similar 
nature have come and gone. Mr. Gillan’s 
Western Teacher stood up the longest of anv— 
twenty-eight years. The fact is that the Wis- 
consin educational field is too small for two 
publications and apparently is hardly large 
enough for one. 

The mounting costs of printing material and 
labor are undoubtedly the reasons back of 
Mr. Gillan’s retirement from the publishing 
field. During the last three years educational 
jcurnals all over the country have ceased to 
exist, being unable to keep up with the rising 
costs of production. 

As a matter of fact, there is not an eduea- 
tional paper today in the United States which 
is able to maintain itself upon a basis of sub- 
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scription and advertising patronage. All are 
conducted in conjunction with some other field me 
of work which takes care of the deficit. OUR WISCONSIN 

To Brother Gillan, with whom we have oe 
crossed swords many a time, and whose chal- 
lenges, criticisms, jibes, and dagger thrusts 
will be greatly missed by the editors of the 
Journal, we extend all good wishes, and hope 
for him-and his future the highest degree of 
success. 
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THE background to 
FS 8a shea ace American History 
© menage Baked is “Our Wisconsin,” 
History of the Badger 
State, prepared su- 
premely well in its 183 
pages by E.G. Doudna, 
a well known compe- 
tent Wisconsin edu- 
cator. ; 








SUPT. DIXON WINS HONORS 
Last summer the Institute for Public Service ~ , 
of New York City offered a prize for the best rT Wj .. 
essay on ‘‘Why I Like Teaching,’’ and threw Our IScONnsiIn 
the contest open to all summer school students. 
Teachers, principals, and superintendents from 
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A school history of the Badger State. 


thirty-two states submitted their manuscripts, It is an up-to-date, well organized history 
and Supt. John Dixon of the Columbus, Wis- of our colonization through the war with 
consin, public schools, took first prize.  Ilis England and the South, to the recent re- 
essay will appear in a subsequent issue of the turn from the Watch on the Rhine of 
Journal. Wisconsin’s history making soldiers. 
PRESIDENT PEARSE NEXT MONTH A tri ul will rove its w orth--you will find 
. : pal it indispensible. 
Next month Journal readers will be favored 
with an article by President Carrol] G. Pearse FOR SALE BY THE PUBLISHERS 


of the Milwaukee normal school, relating to 
the normal school system of Wisconsin. This 
article was crowded out of this month on ae- 
count of the large amount of local matter 
which it was necessary to publish, 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 




















BOOK REVIEWS BOOK REVIEWS 


Trends of School Costs. By W. Randolph Burgess. The Man of To-morrow. A Practical Book on Vo- 
Department of Education Russell Sage Fourda- cational Guidance. By Claude Richards. New 
tion, 130 East Twenty-second Street, New York. York. Thomas Y. Crowell, Publishers. 





“ENGINEX’ POSTER PAPERS 


These are the “Original” Poster and Cutting Papers. Light Weight. In 25 beautiful, stand- 
ardized colors. For Poster Work, Costume Design, Interior Decoration and all Industrial Art 
Work. Sample booklet free. Also “Prismo”, Coated, Drawing, and “‘Construction Papers”. 


THE PRANG COMPANY, 1922 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO, 30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 











SILVER, BURDETT I & CXA, ‘Progressive Road to Reading,’’ new edition, ‘‘Silver, Burdett 
623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il]. Arithmetics,’’ new edition. ‘‘Conn Physiologies,’’ new edition. ‘‘Our 


H. H. Fuller, Madison, Wis Ancestors in Europe.’’ ‘‘Guitteau’s U. S. History,’’ new since the 


Wisconsin Representative war. Many other text books for grades and high school. 





READERS—New edition, through the fifth grade. SPELLERS— Four- 
NEWSON & COMPANY book and two-book editions. LANGUAGE BOOKS—Three-book series. 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS accompany all these texts, invaluable for teachers of long or short 


623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO experience, Charts, Cards, and other helps are provided for reading in the lower grades. 
We invite correspondence. 





ATKINSON, MENTZER & COMPANY Publishers of the Efficiency Arithmetics, Ivanhoe 


oo Historical Note Books, Industrial and Applied Art 
2210 South Park Avenue, Chicago Books, Loose Leaf Covers and Note Books for all 


W. R. Norris, Wisconsin Representative, Palmyra, Wis. subjects, Loose Leaf Science Manuals for General Science, 
Physics, Chemistry. and Physical Geography. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Handbook for Rural School Officers. By N. D. 
Showalter, President of the State Normal School, 
Cheney, Washington. Price, $2.00. Boston, New 
York, Chicago. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Publishers. 

Virginia Public Schools. By the Virginia Education 
Commission and the Virginia Survey Staff. Vol- 
umes VII. and VIII. of the Educational Survey 
Series. Price, $3.00. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. World Book Company, Publishers. 

The Magee Readers. Book Six. Third Year-Sec- 
ond Half. By Anna F. Magee, Public School 166, 
New York City, with the editorial co-operation of 
John F. Reigart, Ph.D., Principal of Public School 
166, New York City. Price, 88 cents. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Columbus, San Francisco. Ginn and Company, 
Publishers. 


THE ONLY DOMESTIC ART RECORD CARDS 

Are you using these cards in your Domestic 
Science classes? Each girl should have one for 
each garment made. It’s a practical idea devised 
by Miss Emma Conley of the Domestic Science De- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin. Samples 
free upon request. 

THE PARKER COMPANY, 
12 8S. Carroll 8t., 
Madison, Wis. 
Publishing Department. 





‘Enamelac 


The Air-Drying Art Enamel 





Makes Useful Things Beautiful 


*Enamelac”’ is a new “Prang Product’ 
that is revolutionizing Design and Dee- 
orative work in both school and home. 
It dries without firing. Works on arti- 
cles made of wood, glass, earthenware, 
metal, papier-mache, ivory, “Oilette 
Cloth,” “Permodcllo’’ Clay, ete. Used by 


Art schools, Public schools and Craft 
workers. Complete Outfit, 6 cans, 3 
brushes, Shellac and Turp. in wooden 
box, $3.75 post paid. Beautiful circular 


free in return for name of your dealer. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
30 Irving Place, New York 


Beautiful Illustrated ‘‘ Prang Bulletin’? Free 











THE PARKER 


Card Index System of 


School Records 


A complete and permanent record 
system for keeping track of grade 
and high school pupils from their 
entrance to their graduation. 


Also recitation programs, health ex- 
aminations, etc. 


Prepared by a leading Wisconsin 
City Superintendent and now in 
use in hundreds of schools. 


Cabinets furnished in wood or steel. 


Write for descriptive catalog 


The Parker Company 


12 South Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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— 
| 85% of the schools of the 
| United States know the 
| merits of Gregg Shorthand 


They teach it. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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Protect — School Records 
Enamelac 


The Air-Drying Art Enamel 
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20 Recieers 30¢ 
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The Parker Company 


Supply Department 








12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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Onliwon- 
the Health-Guardian 


Teach pupils to wash and dry 


their hands before lunch. 


@uhwonPaperTowels 


RVED DOUBLE LE SERVICE 


are pleasant to use because they are soft and agreeable to 
the touch. Being served folded, each towel is doubly firm 
and absorbent; thererefore one towel will dry both hands. 
A dust-proof cabinet serves the towels automatically just 
one atatime. Why not furnish “Onliwon?” 

Write for our illustrated folder 

“Health and Clean Hands.” 


A. i W. Paper Co., Department 24 Albany, N. . 2 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES 


THE DEARBORN GROUP 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


for Primary Grades; to be given in the regular 
class room—the pupils give a natural response. 


An accuiate scale to determine the Mental 
Age of your primary grades. 

Avoids the unnecessary expense of the indi- 
vidual mental test. 

First grade pupils have no difficulty in follow- 
ing the directions, repeated by the teacher. 

The DEARBORN GROUP TESTS are need- 
ed to classify your pupils intelligently. 


Prices:—$ 6.00 per hundred 
58.00 per thousand 
.25 Teacher’s Manual 


Write for further information 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


2126 Prarie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 

















The Sign that decides for 


ready. 


your orders will have prompt attention. 
insures you against later delays. 
a guarantee that the whole of your order 
vided attention. 


It Pays! 








Our New Guide to School Equipment and Supplies is now 
Many new items have been added that will be of 
great interest to buyers of school equipment. 
houses have been enlarged and completely stocked so that 


Concentrated buying is 


School Equipment 
and Supplies 


Send for our 
New Catalog 
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Our ware- i: 


Early ordering 


will have undi- 





Combine Your Orders 

















